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FARM   AND    ITS    INHABITANTS. 


Chapter  I. 

HE  fine  old  red-brick  house  called  "  Farm," 
with  its  pleasant  shrubbery  and  gardens,  and 
its  stately  avenue  of  Warwickshire  elms,  has 
so  many  pleasing  and  profitable  associations 
for  those  whose  earliest  years  and  happiest  memories  are 
connected  with  it,  that  a  little  memorial  of  the  place,  and  the 
people  who  dwelt  therein,  seems  desirable. 

From  "  The  Pedigree  of  the  Lloyds  of  Dolobran  "  '  we 


1  "  The  Pedigree  of  the  Lloyds  of  Dolobran,"  reprinted  from  Burke's 
"Landed  Gentry,"  1st  edition,  published  1836,  with  some  corrections  and 
additions  by  Mrs.  Richard  Harman  Lloyd,  to  whose  liberality  and  kindness 
this  little  work  is  much  indebted.  Mrs.  Lloyd  has  generously  lent  us  her 
steel  plate  of  the  coat  of  arms  for  the  frontispiece.  The  arms  on  the  title- 
page  and  the  engraving  of  Llwydiarth  she  has  also  permitted  us  to  use,  and 
has  greatly  assisted  us  in  obtaining  photographs  of  Meifod  Church  and  the 
Meeting  House,  and  of  all  that  now  remains  of  these  old  homes — Dolo- 
bran Hall  and  Coedcowrid. 
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learn  that  this  cc  family  was  established  in  the  county  of 
Montgomery  about  the  year  1300  by  Celynin,  of  Llwydiarth, 
and  was  seated  at  Dolobran  from  1400  to  1780;  it  claims 
ancient  descent  from  the  kings  of  Dyfed  in  South  Wales."  * 

"  Celynin  of  Llwydiarth  2  (he  bore  for  arms,  sable,  a  he- 
goat  passant  argent,  attired  and  langued  or).  He  married, 
first,  Gwenllian,  daughter  of  Meredith  ap  Rhydderch  ap 
Tewdwr  Mawr  (or  Theodore  the  Great),  Prince  of  South 
Wales ;  secondly,  he  married  Gwladys,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Ririd,  Lord  of  Llwydiarth,  in  Powysland,  one  of  the  sons 
of  Cynric  Evell,  Lord  of  Eylwyseyl,  in  North  Wales." 

Einion  ap  Celynin,  of  Llwydiarth,  married  Gwenllian,  the 
daughter  of  Adda  ap  Meyric,  rector  of  My vod  (a.d.  1265). 
Their  son,  Llewellyn  ap  Einion  of  Llwydiarth,  married  Lucy, 
daughter  of  Griffith  Lloyd,  of  Bronfield,  Flintshire.  They 
had  three  sons — 

1.  Jenkin,  ancestor  of  the  Vaughans  of  Llwydiarth, 

2.  Jevan,  ancestor  of  the  Vaughans  of  Myvod, 

3.  David,  ancestor  of  the  Lloyds  of  Dolobran. 
Llewelyn  divided  his  estates  among  his  sons,  and  to  the 
younger  son,  David,  he  gave  Dolobran  and  Coedcowrid. 

David  of  Dolobran  (ap  Llewellyn  of  Llwydiarth),  married, 
first,  Mary,  daughter  of  Griffith  Goch,  and  by  her  had  a  son, 
Owen,  whose  son  was  probably  David  ap  Owen,  abbot  of 


1  See  for  further  information  Appendix,  page  106. 

2  Baron  of  Llwydiarth.     See  Reynolds's  "  Herauldry,"  pp.  8-19. 
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Ystraed  Marchell,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  who 
died  about  151 2,  and  whose  monument  is  in  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Asaph. 

David,  of  Dolobran,  married,  secondly,  Medisis,  daughter 
of  Griffith  Dcuddwr.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 

Ivan  Teg  (or  the  handsome),  of  Dolobran.  He  married 
Maud,  daughter  of  Evan  Blaney,  of  Tregynon,  from  whom 


LLWYDIARTH    IN    1 684. 

descended  Lord  Blaney,  of  Castle  Blaney,  Ireland,  and  by  her 
had  a  son, 

Owen,  of  Dolobran,  who  was  the  first  of  the  family  who 
took  the  name  of 

Lloyd,  from  Llwydiarth,  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  about  the 
year  1476.  He  married  Katherine,  daughter  of  Reynault, 
son  of  Sir  Griffith  Vaughan,  Knight  Banneret  of  Agincourt, 
and  had  two  sons,  (1)  Evan,  (2)  David  of  Rhosvawr,  and  a 
daughter,  Margaret,  who  married  John  Grey,  Lord  of  Powys, 
Earl  of  Tankerville. 
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Evan  Lloyd,  of  Dolobran,  married  Gwenhwyvar,  daughter 
of  Meredith  Lloyd,  of  My vod,  by  whom  he  had  ( i )  David, 
(2)  John,  who  married  Margaret,  sister  of  Sir  Roger 
Kynaston,  of  Hordley;  and  their  son,  Humphrey,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Wynne  (or  Wyn),  of  Dyffryn,  had  a 
daughter,  Katharine,  married  to  John  Lloyd,  of  Dolobran 
(see  further  on). 

David  Lloyd,  of  Dolobran,  the  eldest  son,  born  1523, 
married,  first,  Eva,  daughter  of  Edward  Price,  of  Eglusig; 
no  issue.  Secondly,  Eva,  daughter  of  Evan  David  Goch,  of 
Bodfach,  by  whom  he  had  a  son, 

David  Lloyd,  of  Dolobran,  born  1549.  He  married,  Ales, 
daughter  of  David  Lloyd,  of  Llanarmon  Mynydd  Mawr,  and 
had  a  son, 

John  Lloyd,  of  Dolobran,  born  1575,  in  the  commission  of 
the  peace  for  Montgomeryshire. 

"  This  John  Lloyd  kept  his  abode  at  Coedcowrid,  and 
wainscoted  the  parlours  and  hall,  and  lived  there  in  great 
state,  having  twenty-four  men  with  halberts,  his  tenants,  to 
attend  him  to  Meifod  Church,  and  placed  them  in  his  great 
pew,  under  the  pulpit." 

"  He  bought  Owen  John  Humphrey's  estate.,,  1  He 
married  his  cousin,  Katharine,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of 
Humphrey  Wynn,  of  Dyffryn,  and  left  a  son, 

(The  first)  Charles  Lloyd,  of  Dolobran,  in  the  commission  of 


1  Vide  Ancient  MS.  Family  Pedigree. 
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the  peace  for  Montgomeryshire,  born  1613.  He  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Stanley,  of  Knockin,  co. 
Salop  (a  branch  of  Stanley,  Earls  of  Derby). 

"  He  lived  at  Dolobran,  and  enlarged  the  same  by  adding 


COEDCOWRID. 

From  a  Photograph  taken  1882. 


to  it  the  timber  buildings  on  the  north  side  thereof,  making 
the  said  Hall's  platform  to  resemble  the  figure  of  a  capital  L." 
Charles  Lloyd  is  said  to  have  been  a  distinguished  genealo- 
gist (see  Appendix,  page  108).     There  was  previous  to  the 
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year  1780  an  oak  panel  over  the  fireplace  of  the  old  hall  at 
Dolobran,  upon  which  was  emblazoned  the  shield  of  Charles 
Lloyd,  of  fifteen  quarterings,  impaling  the  Stanley  arms  with 
six  quarterings,  in  right  of  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Stanley  (see 
Frontispiece).  He  had  three  sons  and  one  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth. She  married,  without  consent,  Henry  Parry,  of  Llan- 
fillyn. 

1.  Charles  (see  page  9). 

1.  John,  born  1638,  married  Jane,  only  daughter  of 
Thomas  Gresham,  son  of  Sir  Edward  Gresham,  of  Titsey,1 
Surrey.  He  was  one  of  the  six  clerks  in  Chancery.  He 
presented  to  his  native  parish  church  of  Meifod  a  silver-gilt 
flagon  and  paten,  for  the  use  of  the  Communion,  which  are 
still  in  use  there,  and  are  thus  inscribed  : — 

"  Johannes  Lloyd  Alius  natu  secundus  Caroli  Lloyd  nuper  de  Dolobran 
in  Com.  Montgomeriensis  Armiger  hanc  Lagenum  Ecclesiae  suae  Parochiali 
de  Meifod  in  com.  praedicto  (ubi  natus  et  baptizutus  fuit)  ad  sacros  Eucha- 
ristiae  usus  donat  consecratque." 

"  Johannes  Lloyd  filius  natu  secundus  Caroli  Lloyd  nuper  de  Dolobran 
in  Com.  Montgomeriensis  Armiger  hanc  Patellum  Ecclesiae  suae  Parochiali 
de  Meifod  in  comit.  praedicto  (ubi  natus  et  baptizutus  fuit)  ad  sacros  Eucha- 
ristiae  usus  humilliter  donat  consecratque." 

John  Lloyd's  son,  Samuel,  also  one  of  the  six  clerks  in 


1  The  Greshams  of  Titsey  were  lineally  descended  from  John  Gresham 
of  Holt,  co.  Norfolk,  temp.  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.  Sir  Thomas  Gresham, 
Knight,  obit.  1 549,  the  munificent  founder  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  London, 
temp.  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  a  grandson  of  the  said  John  Gresham,  of  Holt, 
Norfolk,  by  his  second  son,  Sir  Richard  Gresham.  (From  "Pedigree  of 
Lloyds  of  Dolobran.") 
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Chancery,  married,  July,  1700,  Constance  Atkyns,  of  St. 
Clement  Danes,  London. 

3.  Thomas,born  1 7th  February,  1 640,  died  1  oth  September, 
1694.  He  married,  first,  9th  September,  1665,  Mary, 
daughter  of  Roger  Jones,  of  Welshpool ;  secondly,  Patience 
Gardiner. 

Thomas  Lloyd  joined  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  became  a 
valued  preacher.  "  He  assisted  William  Penn  in  the  coloniza- 
tion of  Pennsylvania;  and,  during  Penn's  absence  in  England, 
was  Deputy-Governor  and  President  of  that  province  from 
1684  to  1693.  His  numerous  descendants  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  reside  principally  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
male  line  soon  died  out,  and  has  long  been  extinct  in 
America.,,  *     (See  Appendix,  page  113.) 

1  Vide  "  Lineage  of  the  Lloyd  and  Carpenter  Families,"  by  a  descendant, 
Charles  Perrin  Smith.  Privately  printed  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  U.S.,  1 870. 


Chapter  II. 
(The  second)  CHARLES    LLOYD, 

OF    DOLOBRAN. 

HARLES  LLOYD,  of  Dolobran,  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace  for  Montgomeryshire, 
born  9th  December,  1637.  He  married,  first, 
nth  November,  1661,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Sampson  Lort,1  of  East  Meare  (High  Sheriff  for  Pembroke- 
shire in  1649),  and  had  issue  two  sons  and  one  daughter. 

1.  Charles  (see  page  17). 

2.  Sampson  (see  page  23). 

3.  Elizabeth.     She  married  John  Pemberton,  of  Bennett's 
Hill,  Birmingham.2 


1  The  Lort  was  an  old  Norman  family.  Sampson  was  a  Norman  saint 
of  the  early  church,  to  whom  churches  were  dedicated  in  Guernsey  and 
Normandy,  and  also  at  Cricklade  in  Wiltshire,  &c.  There  is  a  monument 
in  the  North  Cross  of  Westminster  Abbey,  inscribed,  "  Sacred  to  the  dear 
memory  of  Sir  Gilbert  Lort," — he  was  the  last  male  heir  of  the  Lort  family, 
and  the  third  baronet,  cousin  of  the  wife  of  Charles  Lloyd.  See  "  Pedigree 
of  Lloyds  of  Dolobran,"  by  Mrs.  R.  H.  Lloyd,  for  a  further  account. 

2  "  Bennett's  Hill  was  then  in  the  country,  half  a  mile  from  Birmingham." 
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Charles  Lloyd  married,  secondly,  Ann  Lawrence,  of  Lea, 
in  the  county  of  Hereford.  Charles  Lloyd  and  his  brothers, 
John  and  Thomas,  were  educated  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford. 
Thomas,  the  youngest,  left  it  prematurely  because  of  the  per- 
secutions of  the  Friends  there  :  he  and  his  elder  brother, 
Charles,  had  joined  that  religious  society.  In  a  quaint  little 
book,  entitled, 

"An  account  of  the  convincement,  exercises,  services,  and  travels  of  that 
antient  servant  of  the  Lord,  Richard  Davies,  with  some  relation  of  ancient 
Friends,  and  of  the  spreading  of  Truth  in  North  Wales," — 


there  are  several  allusions  to  Charles  Lloyd  and  his  brother 
Thomas.  Describing  a  meeting  he  and  another  "  Friend  " 
held  at  the  house  of  Cadwallader  Edwards,  near  Dolobran, 
Richard  Davies  says :  "  There  came  in  Charles  Lloyd,  of 
Dolobran,  who  was  formerly  in  commission  of  the  peace  for 
Montgomeryshire,  and  had  been  in  election  to  be  High 
Sheriff  of  that  county,  and  also  several  of  his  well-meaning 
neighbours. 

"  The  Lord  was  not  wanting,  but  afforded  unto  us  His 
good  presence.  Life  and  power  came  from  Him,  that  reached 
the  hearts  and  understandings  of  most  of  the  people  then 

present The  next  morning  we  went  to  visit  Charles 

Lloyd,  of  Dolobran,  who  tenderly  received  us,  and  several 
that  were  at  the  meeting  came  there  that  day,  where  we  had 
a  sweet,  comfortable,  refreshing  time,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Lord 
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"  The  report  of  this  meeting  went  through  the  country, 
some  saying  that  most  of  that  side  of  the  country  were  turned 
quakers. 

"Whereupon  divers  were  sent  for,  before  Edward,  Lord 
Herbert,  Baron  of  Cherbury,  to  a  place  where  he  then  lived, 
called  Llyssin,  about  3  miles  from  Dolobran. 

"  After  some  discourse  with  them,  Lord  Herbert  sent  them 
to  Welshpool  to  prison,  for  refusing  to  take  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy  which  they  refused,  because  they 
could  not  swear  at  all,  they  being  six  sent  together,  viz., 
Charles  Lloyd,  Hugh  David,  Richard  David,  Cadwallader 
Edwards,  Ann  Lawrence,1  and  Sarah  Wilson.,, 

It  seems  difficult  now  to  realize  that  a  loyal  county  magis- 
trate could  be  imprisoned  for  his  private  religious  opinions, 
his  possessions  put  under  premunire,  his  cattle  sold,  and  his 
house  partially  destroyed. 

"The  Independents  were  at  that  period  the  dominant 
party,  the  Episcopal  establishment  had  been  overthrown,  and 
the  Friends  were  as  much  persecuted  by  them  as  they  were 
after  the  Restoration." 

Richard  Davies  describes  the  prison  at  Welshpool  to  which 
Charles  Lloyd  was  taken  as  "  a  dirty,  nasty  place."  "  He  was 
put  into  a  little  smoky  room,  and  did  lie  upon  a  little  straw 
himself  for  a  considerable  time,  and  at  length  his  tender  wife 


1   Probably  this  was  the  Ann  Lawrence  who  afterwards  became  Charles 
Lloyd's  second  wife.     See  page  10. 
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Elizabeth,  that  was  of  a  considerable  family  (daughter  of 
Sampson  Lort,  near  Pembroke),  was  made  willing  to  lie  upon 
straw  with  her  dear  and  tender  husband." 

This  imprisonment  took  place  in  1662;  and  under  these 
circumstances  of  hardship  their  eldest  son,  Charles,  was  born, 
1 8th  August,  1662. 

Thomas  Lloyd,  accompanied  by  Richard  Davies,  went  to 
Lord  Herbert,  and  other  justices,  to  intercede  for  his  brother 
and  his  friends ;  he  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  their  free- 
dom, but  their  condition  was  improved.  Charles  Lloyd  was 
permitted  to  take  a  house  for  himself  and  family  in  Welsh- 
pool ;  and  here,  doubtless,  his  second  son,  Sampson,  was  born, 
26th  February,  1664. 

The  other  prisoners  were  allowed  to  occupy  an  empty 
house  belonging  to  the  jailer — "a  sweet  convenient  place 
near  the  fields,  without  any  keeper  over  them ;  and 
here,"  R.  Davies  says,  "  we  kept  our  meetings  for  several 
years." 

At  last,  March  15,  1672,  Charles  II.  made  a  declaration 
of  indulgence,  suspending  the  execution  of  all  penal  laws  in 
matters  ecclesiastical,  and  four  hundred  and  ninety- one  persons 
were  released,  chiefly  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,1 
and  Charles  Lloyd  returned  to  Dolobran.  He  added  to  it 
"  the  timber-buildings  on  the  south  end  thereof,  making  the 
said  hall  nearly  in  its  platform  to  resemble  the  U."     He 


1  See  Appendix,  page  no. 


also  built  the  Friends'  Meeting-House  there  about  the  year 
t66o. 

In  the  year  1666,  George  Fox  says  in  his  Journal,  "  I 
passed  into  Shropshire,  and  from  thence  into  Wales,  and  had 
a  large  general  men's  meeting  at  Charles  Lloyd's,  where  some 
opposers  came  in ;  but  the  Lord's  power  brought  them 
down." 

In  1680  or  1681  Charles  Lloyd  and  his  brother,  Thomas, 
and  Richard  Da  vies,  met  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  at  Welsh- 
pool, for  friendly  discussion. 

Dr.  William  Lloyd,  the  newly-appointed  bishop,  seems  to 
have  been  desirous  to  win  over  the  Dissenters  by  gentleness 
and  argument.  They  had  much  conversation  cc  from  2  p.m. 
in  the  afternoon  till  2  a.m.  next  morning."  Afterwards  they 
argued  for  two  days,  publicly,  in  the  Town  Hall,  with  the 
Bishop  and  his  clergy.  The  Bishop  said,  cc  He  did  not  ex- 
pect so  much  could  be  said  by  any  on  so  little  warning, 
and  that  he  did  not  expect  so  much  civility  amongst  the 
Quakers."  w  He  highly  commended  Thomas  Lloyd,  and  our 
Friends  came  off  with  them  very  well."  They  had  also  much 
discourse  with  the  Chancellor,  the  Dean  of  Bangor  (afterwards 
Bishop  of  Hereford),  and  other  learned  men. 

There  were  present  at  these  arguments  all  the  chief 
people  of  the  county — the  Lord  Lieutenant,  magistrates, 
&c.  &c. 

In  1682,  Charles  Lloyd,  accompanied  by  R.  Davies,  visited 
the  meetings  of  Friends  in  Herefordshire  and  Worcester- 
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shire,  on  their  way  to  "  the  yearly  meeting/'  to  be  held  in 
London. 

"  It  was  thought  convenient,"  R.  Davies  relates,  "that 
Charles  Lloyd  and  five  other  Friends  should  go  with  the 
c  sufferings '  of  Friends  in  Bristol,  and  desire  to  lay  them 
before  the  King.  When  we  went  to  Whitehall,  our  country- 
man, Sir  Lionel  Jenkin,  Secretary  of  State,  looked  grim  upon 
us.  I  left  my  friend,  Charles  Lloyd,  to  engage  with  this 
peevish  countryman,  and  presented  Lord  Hyde  with  a  list  of 
men  and  women  in  prison  at  Bristol/ ' 

In  1698  Charles  Lloyd  died  at  the  house  of  his  son-in-law, 
John  Pemberton.  There  are  letters  still  preserved  in  the 
family,  written  by  him  to  his  daughter  Elizabeth  (Mrs. 
Pemberton)  :  "  they  relate  chiefly  to  his  intense  affection  for 
her,  and  contain  quaint  medical  recommendations  to  her.  He 
had  studied  medicine  at  Oxford,  and  it  is  believed  he  acquired 
a  medical  degree  there."  x  The  Friends  gave  this  testi- 
mony concerning  him,  that  ct  he  was  a  serviceable  man  in 
his  day,  and  delighted  to  see  Truth  prosper  and  grow  among 
Friends." 

In  September,  1851,  the  old  burial-ground  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  Bull  Lane,  Monmouth  Street,  Birmingham, 
was  disturbed  by  the  construction  of  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way. Some  coffins  had  inscriptions,  which  were  carefully 
preserved. 


1  From  Sampson  S.  Lloyd's  letter. 
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Here  were  found,  "  Charles  Lloyd  of  Dolobran,  in  the 
county  of  Montgomery fhire,  died  26th  nth  month,  1698, 
aged  60."  cc  Ann  Lloyd,  died  6th  month,  1708,  aged  70." 
John  Pemberton  and  Elizabeth  his  wife  were  also  buried 
near  them. 


Chapter    III. 
(The  third)  CHARLES  LLOYD, 

OF    DOLOBRAN. 

HARLES  LLOYD,  of  Dolobran,  born  1 8th 
August,   1662.     He  married,  6th  May,  1693, 
Sarah,1     daughter    of    Ambrose    Crowley,    of 
Stourbridge.     Dolobran,  with  two  water  corn- 
mills,  was  settled  on  this  marriage.     Their  children  were — 

1.  Charles  (the  fourth), 

2.  Sarah,  who  married  John  England, 

3.  Elizabeth,  died  in  infancy. 

"  He  added  to  Dolobran  Hall  the  brick  buildings  thereof, 
courts,  and  gardens,  he  also  built  the  fish  lodge,  and  made  the 
pool  thereof  on  his  estate  at  Dolobran,  greatly  to  its  embellish- 
ment, and  from  whence  the  Hall  itself  makes  a  pretty  figure, 


1  Her  brother,  Sir  Ambrose  Crowley,  had  a  daughter  Elizabeth,  married 
in  March,  1723,  to  John,  tenth  Lord  St.  John  of  Blctshoe;  and  her  brother, 
John  Crowley,  had  a  daughter,  married  in  1766  to  John,  Earl  of  Ash- 
burnham. 
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the  more  as  on  account  of  the  brick  part  of  the  house  being 
between  the  timber  buildings,  rendering  the  platform  thereof 
nearly  to  a  square." 

Charles  Lloyd's  life  was  spent  in  quieter  times  than  that  of 
his  revered  father. 

Besides  embellishing  and  adding  to  his  ancestral  home,  he 
set  up  an  iron  forge,  the  office  of  which  still  remains,  with 
the  date  1719  on  a  stone  over  the  doorway.  When  iron  was 
made  with  charcoal,  not  with  coal,  small  works  were  erected 
in  places  where  water-power  could  be  had  near  to  woodland 
districts.  The  iron  was  carted  to  Birmingham  and  Stafford- 
shire. 

The  manufacture  of  iron  at  Dolobran  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  successful,  for  Charles  Lloyd's  affairs  became  in- 
volved, and  in  his  old  age  he  left  Wales  for  Birmingham. 

"A  minute  "  of  a  Welsh  yearly  meeting,  held  at  Bridg- 
north in  1742,  was  sent  to  the  Friends  in  Birmingham 
after  his  removal  there,  in  which  allusion  is  made  to  these 
difficulties.  It  ends  thus  :  "  We  therefore  certify  we  have 
received  him  into  unity,  and  we  recommend  him,  with  his 
wife,  in  sincere  love  and  fellowship,  desiring  that  the  Almighty 
may  crown  the  evening  of  their  days  here  with  peace,  and 
hereafter  receive  them  into  the  arms  of  His  eternal  and 
unspeakable  mercy." 

Charles  Lloyd  died  in  Birmingham  21st  January,  1747  or 
1749,  and  was  buried  in  the  Friends'  burial-ground,  where 
his  wife  was  also  laid. 
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(The  fourth)  CHARLES  LLOYD, 

OF    DOLOBRAN. 

Charles  Lloyd,  of  Dolobran,  born  16th  November,  1697, 
married,  14th  April,  1723,  Jane,  daughter  of  Richard  and 
Sarah  Wilkins,  of  Thornbury.  The  estate  was  again  placed 
in  settlement  on  this  marriage.     Their  children  were— 

1.  Charles  Exton,  born  24th  March,  1726;  he  died  un- 
married in  France,  1 8th  December,  1773. 

2.  James,  born  15th  November,  1740;  he  died  unmarried 
5th  November,  1787. 

And  five  daughters — 

1.  Jane,  born  24th  November,  1728;  married  to  Lewis 
Owen,  of  Ty-yn-y-gareg,  near  Dolgelly. 

2.  Mary,  born  27th  March,  1730;  died,  21st  June,  1753. 

3.  Sarah,  born  6th  April,  1732 ;  married  to  Thomas 
Robinson,  of  Coventry,  and  died  in  18 16. 

4.  Elizabeth,  born  28th  March,  1734;  married,  first,  to 
Edward  Evans,  of  Welshpool,  secondly,  to  Oliver  Jones,  of 
the  same  place. 

5.  Hannah,  born  21st  June,  1735;  married  to  Robert 
Perkins,  of  London.  Her  daughter,  Jane  Lloyd  Perkins, 
married  to  Richard  Harford,  of  Elbwvale,  near  Bristol. 

In  1780  James  Lloyd  sold  the  Dolobran  estate,  which  was 
bequeathed  to  him  by  his  brother  Charles  Exton  Lloyd,  and 
which  had  belonged  to  his  ancestors  for  thirteen  generations. 

11  Probably  it  was  much  reduced  in  area  by  previous  sales 
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under  the  power  of  a  special  Act  of  Parliament,  obtained 
about  1730,  in  order  to  over-ride  the  marriage  settlements, 
and  render  the  property  saleable."  "  Dolobran  was  bought 
by  a  Mr.  Jones,  a  clerk  of  the  peace  at  Welshpool,  probably 
an  attorney  who  had  to   do  with   the  mortgage.      The  last 


DOLOBRAN    HALL    IN     I  882. 

From  a  Photograph. 

Jones  had  no  son  who  lived  to  marry,  and  Sampson  Samuel 
Lloyd  bought  Dolobran  Hall  and  Meeting  House  from  the 
trustees   of   his    daughters,  January,    1878."  1     Sampson  S. 

1  The  foregoing  particulars  and  many  others  relating  to  the  early  history 
of  the  Lloyd  family  have  been  given  by  Sampson  S.  and  George  B.  Lloyd. 
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Lloyd  also  purchased  Garth  Fach  in  1873.  "Henry  Lloyd 
(second  son  of  the  late  Richard  Harman  Lloyd)  purchased 
Dolobran  Fach  and  Coedcowrid  (the  jointure  house  of  the 
family)  in  1872  and  1873.  Thus  the  estate  was  restored  to 
the  family  after  having  been  in  the  possession  of  others  for 
nearly  a  century," *  fulfilling  the  poet's  injunction, 

"  Love  thou  thy  land  with  love  far-brought 
From  out  the  pictured  past." 

Tennyson. 

1  From  "  The  Pedigree  of  Dolobran,"  by  Mrs.  R.  H.  Lloyd. 


Chapter   IV. 
(The  first)  SAMPSON  LLOYD. 

;HE  second  Charles  Lloyd's  eldest  son's  family 
in  the  male  line  having  ended,  we  have  to  treat 
of  the  second  son, 

Sampson,  born  26th  February,  1664.  He 
married  first,  in  1685,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sybill  Good. 
She  died  10th  April,  1692.     She  had  four  daughters — 

1.  Elizabeth,  died  at  ten  years  of  age. 

2.  Sarah,  married  in  17 13  John  Gulson,  of  Coventry,  and 
had  two  sons  and  three  daughters,  William  and  John,  Eliza- 
beth, Mary,  and  Sarah. 

3.  Anne,  married  B.  Stretch,  of  Bristol. 

4.  Mary,  born  28th  February,  1691;  died,  16th  August, 

1731. 

He  married,  secondly,  in  1695 — 

Mary,  daughter  of  Ambrose  Crowley  ;  she  was  born  15th 
September,  1677.     She  had  four  sons  and  two  daughters — 

1.  Charles,  born  31st  December,  1696;  married  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Careless;  died   12th  February,  1741, 
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leaving  Charles,1  born  26th  May,  1724,  died  in  17 60;  and 
Benjamin,  born  8th  October,  1727,  died  in  1804,  leaving  one 
child,  Sarah,  who  married  in  1788  William  Brewin,  and  had 
a  son,  Charles,  who  married  in  1832  Sophia,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Galton,  of  Duddeston  Hall,  Warwickshire. 

2.  Ambrose,  born  18th  January,  1698,  died,  unmarried, 
nth  February,  1742,  and  was  buried  in  Bull  Lane  burial- 
ground,  Birmingham. 

3.  Sampson  (of  whom  presently,  see  page  26). 

4.  John,  born  1704. 

1.  Elizabeth,  born  1702. 

2.  Olive,2  born  1707,  married  in  1735  to  Thomas  Kirton, 
of  Brimpton,  Berks.  She  died  in  Birmingham,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Friends'  burial-ground,  Bull  Lane. 

We  have  no  record  of  the  exact  time  of  Sampson  Lloyd's 
removal  to  Birmingham.  He  was  born,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, during  the  sad  time  of  his  father's  detention  at  Welsh- 
pool as  a  prisoner  for  conscience  sake.  Whilst  his  elder 
brother  Charles  was  beautifying  the  old  home  at  Dolobran, 
and  making  charcoal  iron  there,  he  was  living  in  Edgbaston 
Street,  Birmingham,  where  he  had  an  iron  warehouse. 

a  As  well  as  the  forge  at  Dolobran,  the  Lloyds  had, 
afterwards,  iron-forges  at   Burton-on-Trent,  and  at  Powick- 


1  See  Appendix  A. 

2  A  fine  likeness  of  this  lady  and  other  family  portraits  are  preserved  by 
Thomas  Lloyd,  The  Priory,  Warwick. 
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on-Teme,  near  Worcester.  The  Burton  forge  led  to  a  lease  of 
the  navigation  of  the  river  Trent,  and  of  the  water-power  at 
King's  Mills  on  the  Trent. 

"  When  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  a  method  of  making  saleable  iron  with  coal  in  place 
of  charcoal,  took  the  manufacture  from  Burton  and  Powick, 
these  forges  were  given  up ;  but  the  Lloyd  family  were  still 
occupied  with  the  iron  trade."  x 

Birmingham  had  another  attraction — it  was  a  refuge  for 
Dissenters.  Though  a  flourishing  little  place,  it  was  neither  city 
nor  borough,  and  so  it  escaped  the  persecuting  "  five-mile 
Act." 2 

Sampson  Lloyd  was  thirty- four  years  of  age,  and  had  been 
married  three  years  to  his  second  wife,  Mary  Crowley,  when 
his  aged  father,  Charles  Lloyd,  died,  at  the  house  of  his  son- 
in-law,  John  Pemberton,  at  Bennett's  Hill.  Sampson  Lloyd 
died  before  his  brother,  Charles  Lloyd,  removed  to  Birming- 
ham. He  and  his  second  wife  were  buried  in  one  grave  in 
the  Friends'  burial-ground. 

"  Sampson  Lloyd  died  3rd  of  1st  month,  1724,"  aged  sixty. 

c<  Mary  Lloyd,  died  1st  of  9th  month,  1770,"  aged  about 
ninety-three. 


1  These  particulars  are  furnished  by  G.  B.  Lloyd  of  Edgbaston  Grove. 

2  This  was  an  oppressive  statute  passed  in  the  16th  year  of  Charles  II., 
Oct.  1665.  Nonconformist  teachers,  who  refused  to  take  the  non-resistance 
oath,  were  forbidden  by  it  to  come  within  five  miles  of  any  corporation 
under  pain  of  a  heavy  fine. 


Chapter  V. 
SAMPSON  LLOYD, 

OF    FARM. 

HE  second  Sampson  Lloyd  was  born  15th 
May,  1699  (see  page  24).  He  married, 
first,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Richard  Parkes,  of 
Birmingham,  and  of  Oakswell  Hall,1  Wednes- 
bury,  Staffordshire.  She  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine, 
leaving  one  son,  (the  third)  Sampson.      (See  page  37.) 

He  married,  secondly,  17th  September,  1731,  Rachel, 
daughter  of  Nehemiah  Champion,  of  Bristol,  born  30th  March, 
1712,  died  1 6th  September,  1766,  and  had,  with  other  chil- 
dren who  died  in  infancy — 

1.  Nehemiah,  born  16th  February,  1745,  unmarried  ;  died 
22nd  February,  1801. 


1  In  1858  (the  third)  Samuel  Lloyd  brought  his  bride,  Jane  Eliza, 
daughter  of  William  Janson,  of  Tottenham,  to  Oakswell  Hall,  which  he 
had  repaired,  and  here  his  two  eldest  children  were  born — Amy  Lloyd,  born 
1st  June,  1859;  Edith  Mary  Lloyd,  born  16th  May,  i860. 
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2.  Charles,  of  whom  presently.    (See  page  99,  Appendix.) 

3.  John,  born  6th  January,  1750;  died  22nd  January, 
1 8 1 1.  Married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Corbyn,  of 
Leytonstone,  Essex,  and  had  one  son,  Corbyn,  and  three 
daughters. 

4.  Ambrose,  born  24th  February,  1754;  died,  1 6th  July, 
1787.  Married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Talwin,  of 
Rouston,  Hertford,  and  had  one  daughter,  Anna. 

5.  Mary,  born  12th  October,  1736  ;  died,  1 8th  November, 
1770.  Married,  18th  January,  1757,  to  Osgood  Hanbury,  of 
Holdfield  Grange,  Coggeshall,  and  had  six  sons  and  three 
daughters. 

6.  Rachel,  married  to  David  Barclay,  and  died  2nd  June, 
1809. 

Sampson  Lloyd's  first  wife,  Sarah,  was  one  of  the  four 
daughters  of  a  "  Friend,"  Richard  Parkes,  of  Birmingham. 
Her  mother  was  Sarah,  daughter  of  Samuel  Fidoe,1  of  Wed- 
nesbury.  He  owned  valuable  mining  property  at  Wednesbury, 
some  of  which  Richard  Parkes  inherited  through  his  wife, 
and  to  this  he  added  largely  by  purchase  in  1708  and  17 10. 

By  his  will,  dated  2nd  May,  1728,  Richard  Parkes  left  all 
his  property  to  his  four  daughters — Mary,2  the  wife  of  Joseph 


1  Samuel  Fidoe's  son  Henry  built  the  Friends'  Meeting-House  there, 
which  still  bears  the  date  1680.  It  has  been  used  as  a  schoolroom  for 
many  years. 

2  To  Mary  he  gave  Oakswell  Hall  and  the  fields  adjoining. 
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Wilkinson  ;  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  John  Scandrett ;  Sarah,  the 
wife  of  Sampson  Lloyd ;  Jane,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Pem- 
berton. 

"  From  documentary  evidence,  which  had  to  be  produced 
in  proof  of  the  title  of  the  c  heirs  of  Parkes,'  some  years  ago, 
to  a  portion  of  the  estates,  it  was  clear  that  Richard  Parkes 
and  all  his  family  were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends."  * 

Meetings  of  the  "  heirs  of  Parkes "  at  Farm  are  remem- 
bered as  annually  bringing  into  pleasant  social  intercourse 
members  of  the  family  and  distant  cousins,  who  might  not 
otherwise  have  met.  They  are  still  (1882)  held  annually  for 
the  subdivision  of  rents  and  royalties,  and  generally  at  Farm, 
Samuel  Lloyd,  who  is  now  living  there,  being  chairman  this 
year. 

As  Sampson  Lloyd  was  already  considerably  interested  in 
the  iron  trade,  he  naturally  took  a  part  in  the  management  of 
the  Wednesbury  property,  which  was  still  further  developed 
when  his  great  grandson,  (the  second)  Samuel  Lloyd,  of 
Wood  Green,  devoted  his  energies  to  the  work,  assisted  by 
his  cousins,  Joseph  Talwin  and  Sampson  Foster,  with  whom 
he  entered  into  partnership  in  1818,  under  the  title  of 
u  Lloyds,  Fosters,  and  Co."  (See  pages  47  and  59.)  Blast 
furnaces  were  erected,  new  mines  were  opened,  purchases  of 
additional  mining  property  were  made ;  afterwards  being 
joined  by  his  younger  brother,  Sampson  Lloyd,  large  manu- 


1  Samuel  Lloyd,  of  Farm. 
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factories  of  railway  wheels  and  other  iron  goods  were  added. 
These  undertakings  were  carried  on  with  the  greatest  energy, 
perseverance,  and  success.  After  Samuel  Lloyd's  death  in 
1862,  the  Old  Park  Ironworks,  and  other  property,  were 
sold  to  the  Patent  Shaft  Company. 


FARM. 


Sampson  and  Rachel  Lloyd  lived  in  a  house  in  Park  Street, 
which  then  overlooked  fields,  and  beyond  lay  the  little  river 
Rea,  a  clear  and  sparkling  stream.  This  house  still  stands 
(1882),  and  is  called  "  Old  Park  House." 

On  the  26th  of  March,  1742,  Sampson  Lloyd  purchased 
"  Owen's   Farm/'   as  a  little  country  retreat.     It  contained 
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fifty-six  acres,  and  the  gardener's  cottage,  by  the  pond,  was 
the  farm-house.  He  planted  the  avenue  of  elms  in  1 745,  ready 
for  the  residence,  which  he  did  not  build  till  1758,  thirteen 
years  later.     The  entrance  to  Farm  was  from  the  avenue. 

The  hall  was  the  space  between  the  avenue  door — now 
built  up — and  the  present  dining-room  door.  The  cc  little 
parlour  "  on  one  side,  and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  pre- 
sent dining-room  (without  the  bow  window,  which  was  added 
afterwards),  were  the  chief  rooms  downstairs;  the  room  over 
the  dining-room  was  used  then  as  a  drawing-room.  These 
three  rooms  are  panelled  in  wood,  with  some  fine  carving 
round  the  fire-places.  The  present  hall  was  the  kitchen. 
Near  the  house  was  a  small  flower-garden,  surrounded  by 
white  palings.1 

The  present  drawing-room  was  built  before  the  marriage  of 
Sampson  Lloyd's  daughter  Rachel  to  David  Barclay.  This 
also  is  panelled,  and  has  a  fine  old-fashioned  fire-place,  with 
four  Queen  Anne  windows,  with  seats  in  them.  The  dimen- 
sions of  this  room  were  much  admired  by  the  architect, 
Thomas  Rickman. 

For  a  "  Friend,"  Sampson  Lloyd  lived  in  some  state,  as  it 
is  said  two  liveried  servants  attended  his  carriage. 

In  M.  A.  Schimmelpennick's  "  Autobiography," 2  we  get 


1  From  Sampson  S.  Lloyd's  letter. 

2  Two  vols.  Longman  &  Co.,  1858.  M.  A.  Schimmelpennick  was  born 
in  1758  at  the  house  in  Steel  House  Lane,  Birmingham,  where  her  parents, 
Samuel  Galton,  jun.,  and  Lucy  his  wife  {nee  Barclay),  then  lived. 
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some  glimpses  of  contemporaneous  society  in  Birmingham,  as 
well  as  some  particulars  of  Sampson  Lloyd's  early  life.  She 
relates  the  story  of  his  love  and  courtship  of  the  beautiful 
Betsey  Fidoe,1  as,  in  his  old  age,  she  heard  him  describe  it. 

Extraordinary  trials  happened  to  Miss  Fidoe,  in  the  sudden 
death  of  her  nearest  relatives,  and  the  unexpected  loss  of  for- 
tune. These  calamities  for  a  time  affected  her  reason.  She 
recovered,  and  found  in  the  love  of  her  Saviour  a  peace  she 
had  never  known  before. 

Sampson  Lloyd  still  retained  his  admiration  and  affection 
for  her,  and  made  her  an  offer  of  marriage.  This  she  de- 
clined; but  her  conversation  was  made  the  means  of  lasting 
benefit  to  him. 

Mrs.  Schimmelpennick  describes  the  appearance  and  con- 
versation of  Sampson  Lloyd,  and  the  impressions  which 
attending  the  Friends'  Meeting  in  Bull  Street  made  on  her 
young  mind.  Her  picture  of  daily  life  at  the  house  of  her 
grandfather,  Samuel  Galton,  of  Duddeston  Hall,  near  Bir- 
mingham, so  much  resembles  the  life  at  Farm  that  we  transcribe 
it  in  her  own  words  : — 

cc  My  grandfather's  house  was  a  strictly  c  friendly '  one ; 
and  there  were  those  about  him  very  anxious  to  train  me  up 
in  the  habits  of  Friends.     One  of  these  persons  said  to  me, 


1  Wilson  Lloyd,  of  Myood  House,  Wednesbury,  possesses  a  fine  portrait 
in  oils  of  Elizabeth  Fidoe;  and  Anna  Lloyd,  of  Hall  Green,  has  her  beau- 
tifully worked  sampler. 
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1  See  how  beautiful  are  the  sober  and  unobtrusive  colours  of 
the  linnet  and  the  dove.  I  hope  thou  wilt  imitate  them  in  thy 
attire/  To  which  I  would  answer,  '  But  art  not  thou  glad 
that  it  pleased  God  not  to  create  grandpapa's  peacocks  and 
golden  pheasants  on  Friends'  principles  ?  '  Nevertheless 
I  was  deeply  attached  to  the  Friends.  It  was  one  of  my 
greatest  pleasures  to  be  taken  to  the  Friends'  meetings  on 
Sunday,  or  on  the  week  days ;  and,  scarcely  knowing  it,  I 
felt  the  influence  of  that  holy  presence  of  God,  visibly  recog- 
nized by  so  many  persons,  whose  garb  marked  them  as  with- 
drawn from  the  world,  and  whose  countenances,  for  the  most 
part,  bore  the  impress  of  love  and  peace. 

cc  I  well  remember  I  used  to  watch  the  sunbeam  as  it  succes- 
sively illuminated  the  countenances  of  those  on  the  benches 
before  me.  How  often  did  I  say  to  myself,  '  Oh  !  that  a  ray 
of  light  from  God  like  that  sunbeam  would  come  to  me,  and 
teach  me  truly  to  know  Him.'  I  can  never  sufficiently 
express  my  deep  obligations  to  the  Friends  I  met  at  my 
grandfather's.  They  did  not,  indeed,  bring  forward  dog- 
matic truth,  as  I  have  heard  many  do  since ;  possibly  there 
was  not  enough  of  this,  but  still  further  were  they  removed 
from  the  irreverent  habit  of  bandying  about  the  most  sacred 
truths  as  subjects  of  superficial  discussion. 

"Deep  and  reverent  was  their  feeling,  that  the  truth  of  God 
can  only  be  taught  to  the  heart  of  man  by  the  Spirit  of  God ; 
hence  they  lived  the  truth,  instead  of  talking  about  it. 

"  How  sweet  and  peaceful  and  cordial  was  our  reception  at 
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Duddeston !  Everything — from  the  dinner,  the  fruit,  the 
conversation,  the  pictures,  and  the  playthings  provided  for 
our  entertainment,  as  well  as  the  manners  of  my  grandfather 
and  those  of  our  excellent  friend,  Lizzie  Forster — spoke  as 
plainly  as  though  it  had  been  uttered  in  words,  the  desire  to 
mark  love  and  kindness,  without  ever  forgetting  to  make  our 
enjoyment  wise  and  refreshing,  so  that  when  we  returned, 
the  sober,  kindly  influence  of  love  and  wisdom  might  rest  on 
heart  and  mind. 

c<  How  is  the  influence  of  others  blest  to  us,  not  by  the 
brilliancy,  or  even  the  wisdom  of  what  they  say,  but  by  the 
power  of  what  they  themselves  are,  sent  home  to  the  heart  by 
the  Divine  Spirit ! 

"There  are  few  things  I  remember  with  more  thankfulness 
than  the  association  with  those  excellent  persons  it  was  my 
privilege  to  meet  at  my  dear  grandfather's.  They  were 
mostly  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  an  intimate  and 
social  circle. 

cc  The  person  who  most  deeply  impressed  my  mind  was  my 
aged  cousin,  Sampson  Lloyd.  He  was  at  that  time  (1778) 
seventy-eight  years  of  age.  His  hair  was  snowy  white,  and 
his  form  bowed  as  he  sat  in  meeting.  I  never  shall  forget  the 
beaming  expression  of  his  eye,  not  unmingled  with  compas- 
sion, with  which  he  looked  on  all,  especially  the  young. 
Truly  he  seemed  like  Moses,  who  had  been  on  the  Mount, 
and  who  descended  with  the  glory  to  bless  the  people. 

tc  Happy  was  that  week  when  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 


receive  a  kind  word  from  him,  as  he  went  out  of  meeting  ! 
He  was  called  c  St.  John/  and  he  realized  the  image  of  that 
beloved  apostle  in  his  extreme  age,  as  he  said : 

"  '  Little  children,  love  one  another.'" 

Sampson  Lloyd  died  joth  of  November,  1779,  aged 
seventy-nine  years.  He  was  laid  in  the  Friends'  burial-ground, 
where  also  were  interred  his  first  wife,  Sarah  (Parkes),  and 
his  second,  Rachel  (Champion).  She  died  10th  September, 
1756,  so  that  he  was  left  a  widower  for  twenty-three  years. 


Chapter  VI. 


(The  third)  SAMPSON  LLOYD, 


OF    FARM. 


AMPSON     LLOYD,    of    Farm,    born    2nd 
August,   1728;  married,  in   1761,  to   Rachel 
Barnes,  daughter  of  Samuel  Barnes,  of  London. 
She  was  born  in  1745. 
(For  the  names  of  their  sixteen  children  see  page  46.) 

He  was  the  only  son  of  (the  second)  Sampson  Lloyd, 
by  his  first  wife,  Sarah  (Parkes),  and  was  born  in  1728, 
in  Park  Street.  He  married  at  the  age  of  thirty-three, 
and  brought  his  young  wife,  Rachel  (Barnes),  who  was  then 
only  sixteen  years  old,  to  the  house  in  The  Square,  Birming- 
ham, which  was  afterwards  the  residence  of  his  son,  Samuel 
Lloyd,  and  his  wife,  Rachel  (Braithwaite). 

Of  Sampson  Lloyd's  early  life  we  have  one  or  two  records. 
When  his  son,  Samuel  Lloyd,  was  on  his  dying  bed,  his 
daughter,  Rachel  (Mrs.  Howard,  of  Bruce  Grove,  Totten- 
ham), repeated  to  him  the  text,  "  I  will  run  the  way  of  Thy 
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commandments  when  Thou  shalt  enlarge  my  heart."  He  then 
related  that  when  his  father,  (the  third)  Sampson  Lloyd,  was 
a  young  man,  he  was  struck  by  hearing  that  text  uttered  by  a 
poor  illiterate  "  Friend ;  "  it  fell  into  his  heart  so  forcibly,  and 
the  impression  made  was  so  lasting,  that  he  alluded  to  it  after- 
wards as  a  time  when  he  was  led  to  make  resolves  which 
eventually  caused  him  to  be  a  religious  man,  and  a  valued 
"  Friend." 

Another  daughter  (Mrs.  Alfred  Fox,  of  Falmouth)  relates, 
cc  that  when  a  young  man,  staying  out  late  at  night,  his  father, 
Sampson  Lloyd  (the  saintly  old  man  M.  A.  Schimmelpennick 
alludes  to),  always  waited  up  for  him.  On  one  occasion, 
when  he  was  later  than  usual,  the  son  said,  c  I  think,  father, 
thou  must  be  tired  of  waiting  for  me.'  To  which  he  dryly 
replied,  'I  am  glad  thou  art  beginning  to  think'  This  re- 
mark made  a  deep  impression,  and  perhaps  helped  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  effect  produced  by  the  text  above 
quoted." 

(The  third)  Sampson  Lloyd  was  an  enterprising  man  of 
business.  Besides  being  a  partner  with  his  half-brothers, 
Nehemiah  and  Charles  Lloyd,  in  the  iron  trade,  he  started,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  John  Taylor,  a  button  manufacturer  in 
the  town,  a  bank,  which  survived  all  its  early  rivals,  and 
lasted  a  hundred  years.  Before  the  establishment  of  this  bank, 
in  1765,  "the  Birmingham  people  managed  their  business 
without  this  aid,  and  to  induce  them  to  make  any  use  of  it, 
the  charges  had  to  be  so  very  trifling,  and  at  the  same  time 
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the  business  transacted  was  so  small,  it  was  seven  years  before 
any  profits  were  made."  * 

Sampson  Lloyd  was  also  the  originator  of  the  bank  in 
London,  which  at  one  time  was  carried  on  as  "Taylor,  Lloyd, 
Hanbury,  and  Bowman ;  "  afterwards  the  firm  became  known 
as  "  Barnetts,  Hoares,  Hanbury,  and  Lloyd." 

In  Boswell's  £C  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,"  2  he  mentions  a  visit 
he  paid  to  Birmingham  with  the  doctor  (then  sixty-seven  years 
of  age),  in  1776. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  much  annoyed  at  finding  his  old  friend, 
Mr.  Hector,  out,  and  being  treated  by  the  servant  as  if  he 
were  only  a  patient. 

Boswell  adds  :  "  We  next  called  on  Mr.  Lloyd,  one  of  the 
people  called  Quakers.  He,  too,  was  not  at  home ;  but  Mrs. 
Lloyd  was,  and  received  us  courteously,  and  asked  us  to 
dinner.  Johnson  said  to  me,  c  After  the  uncertainty  of 
all  human  things  at  Hector's,  this  invitation  came  very  well/ 

cc  We  walked  about  the  town ;  he  was  pleased  to  see  it  in- 
creasing.3 Mr.  Lloyd  joined  us  in  the  street,  and,  in  a  little 
while,  we  met  Friend  Hector?  as  Mr.  Lloyd  called  him. 


1  Communicated  by  Samuel  Lloyd,  of  Farm. 

2  "  Boswell's  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.,"  2nd  vol.,  page  475.  4  vol. 
edition,  181 1. 

3  Hutton,  in  his  "  History  of  Birmingham,"  says:  "From  1741  to  the 
year  178 1  Birmingham  seems  to  have  acquired  the  amazing  augmentation 
of  71  streets,  4,172  houses,  and  25,032  inhabitants." 

4  Mr.  Hector  was  a  surgeon,  living  in  The  Square,  near  Mr.  Lloyd. 
He  had  been  a  schoolfellow  of  Johnson's,  and  had  shown  him  much  kind- 
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"  It  gave  me  pleasure  to  observe  the  joy  which  Johnson  and 
he  expressed  on  seeing  each  other  again.  Mr.  Lloyd  and  I 
left  them  together,  whilst  he  obligingly  showed  me  some  of 
the  manufactures  of  this  very  curious  assemblage  of  artificers. 

"We  all  met  at  dinner  at  Mr.  Lloyd's,  where  we  were 
entertained  with  great  hospitality. 

cc  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  had  been  married  the  same  year  as 
their  Majesties,1  and,  like  them,  had  been  blessed  with  a 
numerous  family  of  fine  children,  their  numbers  being  exactly 
the  same. 

"  I  have  always  loved  the  simplicity  of  manners  and  the 
spiritual  mindedness  of  the  Quakers  ;  and,  talking  with  Mr. 
Lloyd,  I  observed  that  many  a  man  was  a  Quaker  without 
knowing  it. 

"  As  Dr.  Johnson  had  said  to  me  in  the  morning,  while  we 
walked  together,  that  he  liked  individuals  among  the  Quakers, 
but  not  the  sect,  when  we  were  at  Mr.  Lloyd's,  I  kept  clear 
of  introducing  any  questions  concerning  the  peculiarities  of 
their  faith.  But  I  having  asked  to  look  at  Baskerville's  edition 
of  4  Barclay's  Apology/  Johnson  laid  hold  of  it ;  and  the 
chapter  c  On  Baptism '  happening  to  open,  Johnson  remarked, 


ness,  keeping  him  six  months  in  his  house  after  he  left  college,  and  helping 
him  to  publish  his  first  work,  "An  abridgment  and  translation  of  a  voyage 
to  Abyssinia,  by  Lobo,  a  Portuguese  Jesuit."  Johnson  borrowed  the  book 
from  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  where  he  had  first  seen  it  when  an  under- 
graduate. Mr.  Warren,  the  first  bookseller  of  Birmingham,  printed  it,  and 
gave  Johnson  five  guineas  for  it. 

1  George  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte. 
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1  He  says  there  is  neither  precept  nor  practice  for  baptism  in 
the  Scriptures ;  that  is  false.'  Here  he  was  the  aggressor,  by 
no  means  in  a  gentle  manner,  and  the  good  Quakers  had  the 
advantage  of  him ;  for  he  had  read  negligently,  and  had  not 
observed  that  Barclay  speaks  of  infant  baptism,  which  they 
calmly  made  him  perceive." 

Tradition  states  that,  losing  his  temper,  Dr.  Johnson  threw 
the  volume  on  the  floor,  and  put  his  foot  on  it,  in  denunciation 
of  its  statements.  The  identical  volume  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  G.  B.  Lloyd,  of  Edgbaston  Grove. 

At  the  dinner  table  he  continued  the  debate  in  such  angry 
tones,  and  struck  the  table  so  violently  that  the  children  were 
frightened,  and  desired  to  escape. 

The  next  morning  Dr.  Johnson  went  to  the  bank,  and  by  way 
of  apology,  called  out  in  his  stentorian  voice, "  I  say,  Lloyd, 
I'm  the  best  theologian,  but  you  are  the  best  Christian." 

We  can  hardly  pass  on  without  alluding  to  the  very  re- 
markable men  *  then  living  in  or  near  Birmingham.  Mrs. 
Schimmelpennick  mentions  that  her  father,  Samuel  Galton, 
belonged  to  a  little  society  of  gifted  men,  who,  spending  a 
day  once  a  month  at  the  house  of  each  of  their  members,  called 
themselves  "  The  Lunar  Society." 

<c  Amongst  these   were  Mr.  Bolton,  the  institutor  of  the 


1  Boswell  mentions  his  visit  to  "  the  great  works  of  Mr.  Bolton,  about 
two  miles  from  Birmingham,  at  a  place  which  he  has  called  *  Soho.'  .  .  . 
I  shall  never  forget  Mr.  Bolton's  expression  to  mc,  '  I  sell  here,  Sir,  what 
all  the  world  desires  to  have — power?  " 
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Mint  there  ;  Mr.  Watts,  whose  immense  general  knowledge 
was  the  delight  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  whose  discovery  in 
the  application  of  steam  has  revolutionized  the  process  of 
manufactures,  and  of  land  and  ocean  travelling  throughout 
the  world  ;  Dr.  Darwin  ;  Mr.  Edgworth ;  Mr.  Day,  author  of 
1  Sandford  and  Merton ; '  Dr.  Withering,  distinguished  alike  in 
Physics  and  Botany."  (He  lived  in  a  house  surrounded  by  fields 
and  trees,  not  far  from  Farm,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Stratford 
Road,  and  near  the  residence  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Priestley, 
of  Birmingham,  who  was  also  a  member  of  this  society.) 
Every  member  might  bring  friends  with  him.  Sir  William 
Herschell,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  others  were  often  present. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  (the  second)  Sampson  Lloyd,  then 
residing  at  Farm,  or  his  son,  (the  third)  Sampson  Lloyd,  who 
was  living  in  fC  The  Square,"  joined  in  these  scientific  monthly 
meetings. 

It  is  suggested  that  "  the  c  Lunar  Society '  being  chiefly 
composed  of  Unitarians,  a  c  sound  Friend'  would  hardly  have 
been  f  easy  '  to  join  it." 

In  the  early  days  of  their  commercial  undertakings,  when 
Messrs.  Bolton  and  Watts  were  short  of  money,  and  when 
their  inventions  were  looked  upon  as  very  doubtful  experi- 
ments, they  were  greatly  assisted  by  Sampson  Lloyd's  liberality 
to  them  as  a  banker. 

In  Thomas  Clarkson's  tf  History  of  the  Slave- Trade,"  *  he 


1  "  The   History   of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Accomplishment   of  the 
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mentions  that,  "on  the  7th  of  July,  1783,  the  first  meet- 
ing was  held  to  consider  what  steps  they  should  take  for  the 
relief  and  liberation  of  the  negro-slaves  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  for  the  discouragement  of  the  slave-trade  on  the  coast  of 
Africa."  Six  persons  formed  that  meeting — William  Dillwyn, 
George  Harrison,  Samuel  Hoare,  Thomas  Knowles,  M.D., 
John  Lloyd,  and  John  Wood. 

John  Lloyd  was  the  third  son  of  Sampson  and  Rachel 
(Champion)  Lloyd.  He  married  Elizabeth  Corbyn,  and  lived 
in  London.     (See  page  27). 

Mr.  Clarkson  says  :  cc  I  was  introduced  by  letter  at  Bir- 
mingham to  Sampson  and  Charles  Lloyd,  the  brothers  of  John 
Lloyd,  belonging  to  our  committee,  and  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

"I  was  highly  gratified  in  finding  that  these,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Russell,  had  been  attempting  to  awaken  the  atten- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  Birmingham  to  this  great  subject; 
and  that,  in  consequence  of  their  laudable  efforts,  a  spirit  was 
beginning  to  show  itself  there,  as  at  Manchester,  in  favour  of 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade." 

This  subject  may  be  considered  "  the  burning  question"  of 
the  day.  In  the  year  1786,  England  employed  130  ships,  and 
carried  off  42,000  slaves.  The  horrors  of  the  middle  passage, 
and  the  cruelties  inflicted,  aroused  the  heart  of  the  nation. 


Abolition   of  the   Slave   Trade   by    the    British    Parliament,"    by   Thomas 
Clarkson,  M.A.      2  vols.  1808. 
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The  slave-trade  was  abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament,  March 
25th,  1807;  but  this  was  only  accomplished  after  many  years 
of  hard  labour  by  Thomas  Clarkson;  by  Granville  Sharpe,  a 
young  lawyer,  who  collected  evidence;  by  William  Wilber- 
force,  M.P.,  with  his  inimitable  eloquence  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  by  many  other  equally  earnest,  but  less  pro- 
minent labourers. 

The  three  brothers,  Sampson,  Charles,  and  John  Lloyd,  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  documents  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
as  taking  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Society.  In  1777 
Sampson  Lloyd  was  chosen  <c  Clerk  to  the  Yearly  Meeting ;" 
and,  again,  "  The  Epistle  for  1782  "  from  that  meeting  bears 
his  signature. 

In  1 79 1  the  Birmingham  riots  took  place,  "  when,  to  be  a 
Dissenter,  seemed  for  a  few  days  to  mark  a  family  for  destruc- 
tion. The  friends  of  the  French  Revolution  had  determined 
to  have  a  public  dinner  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the 
taking  of  the  Bastille.  The  dinner  was  chiefly  planned  by 
Dr.  Priestley,  a  Unitarian  Minister  of  much  scientific  repute. 
Hearing  that  the  movement  was  unpopular,  he  attempted  to 
postpone  the  dinner,  from  which  he  himself  was  absent.  Some 
eighty  persons  met,  however ;  and  in  the  evening  a  fierce  riot 
broke  out  against  them.  From  Thursday  till  Sunday  the 
riots  continued."  1 

Dr.  Priestley's  house  and  library  were  burnt,  with  all   his 


1  From  "A  History  of  England,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Bright,  M.A. 
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valuable  MSS.  and  philosophical  apparatus.  Bordesley  Hall, 
which  Hutton  calls  "  the  elegant,  costly  residence  of  John 
Taylor,"  and  Moseley  Hall,  occupied  by  the  blind  Lady  Car- 
hampton,  were  all  destroyed.  It  is  said  the  mob  came  to 
Farm,  purposing  its  destruction,  but  the  venerable  Quaker, 
Sampson  Lloyd,  came  out  to  them,  and  with  wise  words,  and 
the  gift  of  good  food,  got  rid  of  the  alarming  crowd. 

Amongst  the  guests  at  Farm  we  must  not  omit  Mary 
Knowles,  nee  Morris.  She  was  the  wife  of  Dr.  Knowles,  who 
has  been  mentioned  as  on  the  first  committee  for  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade.  He  was  a  Court  physician;  and  she  seems 
to  have  been  a  favourite  at  Court  also,  and  a  friend  of  Dr. 
Johnson's.  She  assisted  in  laying  out  the  shrubbery  at 
Farm,  and  wrote  a  little  book  for  the  children  there,  a  copy  of 
which  is  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Howard,  Bruce  Grove, 
Tottenham.1 


1  There  is  a  controversy  alluded  to  in  Boswell's  "  Life  of  Johnson"  (sixth 
edition,  page  310-325,  vol.  iii.)  between  Mrs.  Knowles  and  the  doctor. 
He  wrote  a  poem  called — 

"  A  bone  for  Friend  Mary  to  pick." 

Her  answer  was  entitled — 

"The  bone  picked." 

The  origin  of  the  dispute  was  the  conversion   to  Quakerism  of  a  Miss 
Harry,  then  governess  to  the  children  at  Farm. 

Some  of  Mrs.  Knowles's  letters  are  still  preserved — they  give  the  im- 
pression that  she  was  a  cultivated  and  lively  woman.  In  one,  which  we 
have  lately  seen,  she  argues  for  the  cultivation  of  women's  intellects,  de- 
scribing the  happy  consequences  of  a  mistress  understanding  the  reason  of  a 
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Sampson  Lloyd's  family  had  increased  since  Dr.  Johnson's 
visit  to  him  in  c<  The  Square."  There  is  a  tradition,  that  when 
his  wife  used  to  feel  depressed  by  the  care  of  such  a  large 
family  (they  had  sixteen  children),  he  would  say  to  her, 
"Never  mind,  the  twentieth  will  be  the  most  welcome." 

Another  story  is  told  of  a  very  shy  friend  being  invited  one 
day  to  dinner  by  Sampson  Lloyd,  who  told  him  as  an  induce- 
ment that  he  would  meet  only  members  of  his  own  family. 
When  the  guest  saw  the  long  table  set  out,  and  was  intro- 
duced one  after  the  other  to  ten  or  twelve  young  people,  he 
felt  as  if  he  had  been  deceived.  Here  is  a  list  of  Sampson 
and  Rachel  (Barnes)  Lloyd's  children  : — 

i.  Sampson,  born  in  1765,  died  29th  December,  1815;  he 
married  Hannah,  daughter  of  —  Harman,  of  London,  and 
had  one  son,  Sampson,  who  died  young. 

2.  Samuel,  of  Farm,  of  whom  presently   (see  page  54). 

3.  David,  a  banker  at  Halesworth  in  Suffolk,  born  12th 
September,  1769.  Married,  first,  Mary- Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Osgood  Hanbury,  of  Coggeshall;  she  died  1829.  Second, 
June,  1 830,  Miss  Day,  daughter  of  Rev.  J.  J.  Day,  of 
Yelverton. 

4.  Richard,  born  June  1772,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
J.  Harman.    One  son,  Richard  Harman,  and  three  daughters. 


pudding-bag  bursting  ;  how  she  calms  her  maids  by  learned  disquisitions, 
and  proceeds  to  make  a  fresh  pudding  out  of  the  mixture  ;  whereas  the 
ignorant  housewife  thinks  a  hobgoblin  is  in  the  pot,  and  gets  into  a  "fearful 
state  of  flurry  !  " 


5.  Alfred,  born  9th  November,  1780;  married  Anna, 
daughter  of  Ambrose  Lioyd,  and  had  five  sons  and  one 
daughter;  he  died  25th  July,  1833. 

6.  Henry,  a  banker  in  London,  born  30th  December, 
1784;  died  unmarried. 

7.  George,  born  3rd  May,  1786  ;  a  captain  in  the  3rd  Light 
Dragoons;  died,  unmarried,  in  1828. 

8.  Mary;  died,  single,  16th  May,  18  16. 

Sarah,  married  to  Joseph  Foster,  of  Bromley  House,  Essex; 
she  died  1877,  aged  eighty-three.  (Two  of  their  sons  are 
mentioned,  page  28.) 

10.  Rachel,  married  William  Peyton  Summerfield,  of 
Allesley,  Warwickshire,  and  had  a  son,  William  Lloyd 
Summerfield.  She  was  buried  in  Bull  Lane,  3rd  sixth  month, 
1793,  aged  twenty- six. 

1 1.  Elizabeth,  married  to  John  Biddle,  late  of  Neach  Hill, 
Shropshire,  and  had  a  daughter,  Rachel,  married  to  George 
Lloyd,  M.D.  She  was  buried  in  Bull  Lane,  15  th  eighth 
month,  1797,  aged  twenty-six. 

12.  Anne,  married  to  Wm.  B.  Summerfield,  and  had,  with 
other  children,  Sampson  Summerfield. 

13.  Agatha,  married  to  Joseph  Biddle  ;  no  children.  She 
died  1  st  December,  1832.  Joseph  Biddle  lived  at  Spark  Hill, 
near  Farm. 

14.  Charlotte,  married  to  Thomas  Phelps,  of  Dublin.  She 
died  2nd  September,  1803,  and  left  one  son,  Joseph  Lloyd 
Phelps. 
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1 5.  Catherine ;  married  to  George  Birkbeck,  of  Settle,  a 
physician  in  London,  and  founder  of  Mechanics'  Institutes, 
and  left  a  son,  William  Lloyd  Birkbeck,  barrister,  Downing 
Professor  of  Laws,  Cambridge  University. 

16.  Lucy;  died  December  12th,  1793,  aged  twelve. 

We  are  told  of  Sampson,  the  eldest  son,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  thirty-five — seven  years  before  his  aged  father — that 
when  he  was  young  he  was  inclined  to  gaiety,  and  refused  to 
wear  the  garb  or  adopt  the  speech  of  Friends,  customs  at  that 
time  much  insisted  on  by  them.  He  was  also  fond  of  field 
sports  and  other  amusements,  which  Friends  were  careful  to 
avoid.  After  a  time  a  decided  change  took  place  in  his 
character,  and  feeling  that  his  gay  companions  would  be  a 
great  hindrance  to  his  religious  life,  and  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  continue  his  former  intimacy  with  them, 
he  invited  them  all  to  dinner,  and  then  frankly  told  them  of 
the  change.  A  rhyming  letter,  undated,  but  probably  written 
about  1786,  is  still  preserved.  It  was  sent  by  Sampson  to  his 
cc  brother  Samuel,  when  attending  Kendal  Northern  Yearly 
Meeting."    He  was  out  of  health  at  that  time,  for  he  writes, — 

"  Two  moons  have  almost  run  their  round 
Since  I,  by  spells  of  physic  bound, 
In  durance  pass  the  irksome  hour." 

Then  he  asks  cc  Dear  Sam," — 

"  Pray  hast  thou  seen  my  pretty  Elsey,1 
What  sprightly  thing  does  Jenny  Fell  say? 

1   In  pencil  is  written  on  the  margin — Alice  Ecroyd. 
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Have  little  Rachel's  dangerous  eyes 
Made  thy  suscipient  heart  a  prize  ? " 

The  brother's  surmises  proved  correct  in  this  case,  for  Samuel 
afterwards  married  "  little  Rachel."  The  rhyming  letter 
continues: — 

"  Now  I  my  sisters  must  address, 
So  here  begins.     Dear  Rack  and  Bess, 
I  hope  your  hours  so  brisk  have  glided, 
Your  time  so  sweetly  been  divided, 
That  home  itself  has  yet  no  charms 
To  tempt  you  to  its  open  arms, 
Though  when  that  is  the  case,  you  know, 
You  nowhere  can  more  welcome  go. 

"  S.  Lloyd,  Jun." 

Besides  the  grief  of  losing  their  eldest  son  in  his  early  man- 
hood, Sampson  and  Rachel  Lloyd  had  to  mourn  over  the 
premature  deaths  of  four  of  their  young  married  daughters, 
who  each  left  infants  bereft  of  a  mother's  care.  They  are 
described  as  tall  and  beautiful  young  women,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  their  constitutions  were  injured  by  the  frequent 
use  of  calomel  as  a  medicine.  Doctors  prescribed  it  much 
more  freely  then  than  they  would  now.  This  was  not  the  only 
sorrow,  for  Rachel's  widower  consoled  himself  by  wooing 
Anne,  or  Nancy  as  she  was  commonly  called,  his  wife's 
younger  sister,  and  finally  persuaded  her  to  elope  with  him  to 
Gretna  Green,  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  being 
illegal  then  as  now.1 

1  Note  by  Thomas  Hodgkin  : — "  Not  illegal  in  precisely  the  same  way. 
These   marriages  were  not    in    themselves  void,   but  '  voidable,'  and    the 
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Mary ,  the  eldest  daughter,  was  away  for  many  years  at 
Barmouth,  out  of  health  mentally  as  well  as  physically,  and 
there  she  died. 

Agatha's  husband,  Joseph  Biddle,  was  an  absent  man.  He 
was  one  day  sent,  when  a  young  man,  to  carry  a  one  thou- 
sand pound  note  to  the  Bank  of  England.  When  he  arrived 
at  the  Bank  he  could  not  find  it.  He  recalled  twisting  a  bit 
of  paper  between  his  fingers,  he  remembered  also  tossing  it 
away  into  a  certain  corner;  in  dreadful  anxiety,  he  retraced 
his  steps,  and  found  it  where  he  had  thrown  it !  On  another 
occasion  he  went  to  pay  a  call  in  Leamington.  The  servant 
asked  him  for  his  name,  he  could  not  remember  it ;  in  per- 
plexity he  went  away,  when  a  friend  in  the  street  met  him 
and  accosted  him,  "  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Biddle  ? "  "  Oh, 
Biddle,  Biddle,  Biddle,  that's  the  name,"  cried  he,  and  rushed 
off  to  pay  his  call. 

Two  grand-daughters,  Mrs.  Howard,  of  Bruce  Grove, 
Tottenham,  and  Mrs.  Fox,  of  Falmouth,  remember  their 
aged  grandfather,  a  venerable-looking  old  man  with  beau- 
tiful white  hair  resting  in  curls  on  his  shoulders,  led  into  the 
room  by  two  of  his  sons.  He  was  always  dressed  in  grey 
clothes,  "  the  idea  being,  that  the  natural  colour  of  the  wool 
was  better,  and  that  dyes  were  vain  things."     The  Farm 


husband  used  generally  to  have  a  'friendly  suit'  at  law  commenced  against 
him  to  declare  his  marriage  void,  which  suit,  it  was  understood,  was  never 
to  come  to  an  end." 
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carriage,  with  a  pair  of  bay  horses,  was  sent  to  "  The  Cres- 
cent "  to  fetch  them  and  their  parents,  Samuel  and  Rachel 
Lloyd,  to  spend  the  day  at  Farm.  The  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  primrose  bank  in  the  spring  is  vividly  recalled.  This 
has  been  the  delight  of  many  eyes  since  then  : — the  high 
sloping  bank  near  the  fish  arbour,  the  avenue  high  above  to 
the  right,  the  deep  pool,  with  its  wooden  palings,  on  the  left, 
and  the  arbour  in  front,  and  all  the  bank  a  fragrant  wall  of 
moss  and  dewy  leaves,  and  violets  and  primroses. 

(The  third)  Sampson  Lloyd  died  December  27th,  1807, 
aged  seventy- nine.  Five  years  afterwards  his  eldest  surviving 
son  removed  to  Farm  with  his  family,  and  his  widowed 
mother  to  a  house  at  Spark  Hill.  She  died  20th  March, 
1814,  aged  sixty-nine.  Her  remains  were  interred  by  the 
side  of  her  husband  in  Bull  Lane  Burial-ground,  where  also 
were  laid  three  of  their  daughters,  Rachel,  Elizabeth,  and 
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Chapter   VII. 

SAMUEL  LLOYD, 

of  Farm. 

List  of  Samuel  Lloyd's  Children  and  Grand- 
children. 

AMUEL  LLOYD,  born  1768  ;  married 
Rachel  Braithwaite  (born  30th  July,  1768, 
died  2nd  May,  1854,  aged  eighty-five),  at 
Preston   Patrick,  near   Kendal,    3rd  October, 

1 79 1  ;  died  10th  November,  1849,  aged  eighty-one.     They 

had  twelve  children  : — 

1.  Sampson,  died  an  infant. 

2.  George  Braithwaite,  born  5th  January,  1794.  Married 
Mary  Dear  man  (born  28th  February,  1798),  18 18.  They 
had  four  children — 

1.  Sampson  Samuel.         2.  George  Braithwaite. 

Two  daughters  died  in  infancy.     Married,  secondly,  Mary 
Shipton. 
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3.  Samuel,  born  20th  July,  1795.  Married  Mary  Hony- 
church  (born  at  Falmouth,  12th  March,  1795),  at  Plymouth, 
November,  1823.  He  died  at  Madeley,  Staffordshire,  2nd 
of  September,  1862.  She  died  25th  of  January,  1865. 
They  had  nine  children — 


6.  Mary, 

7.  Amy  Elizabeth, 

8.  Sarah, 

9.  Anna. 


t.  Samuel, 

2.  Joseph  Foster, 

3.  Wilson, 

4.  William  Henry, 

5.  Rachel  Jane, 

4.  William,  born  18th  February,  1798,  died  2nd  January, 
1875.  Married  Caroline  Ellis  17th  August,  1848.  They 
had  five  children — 

1.  William  Ellis,  3.   Robert  Samuel, 

2.  Tertius    (died    an      4.  Jane  Rachel, 

infant),  5.  Caroline. 

5.  Isaac,  born  30th  May,  1801.  Married  Mary  Rigge 
(died  October,  1867),  18th  September,  1828,  at  Kendal. 
They  had  six  children — 

1.  John  Sanderson, 

2.  Henry  (died  from  an  accident  when  young), 

3.  Edward  Rigge, 

4.  Isaac  Wilson  (died  young), 

5.  Howard, 

6.  Hannah  Mary. 

6.  Barnes  (died  an  infant). 
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7.  Theodore,  born  15th  October,  1806,  died  January, 
1880.  Married  Anna  Ash,  nee  Newman,  at  Worcester,  13th 
September,  1833.     They  had  six  children — 

1 .  Theodore,  4.  Alfred  Howard, 

2.  Robert  Newman,         5.  Rachel, 

3.  Henry,  6.  Helen  Maria. 

8.  Sampson,  born  7th  June,  1808  ;  died  at  Areley,  Sep- 
tember 26th,  1874.  Married  9th  September,  1841,  firstly, 
Sarah  Davis  Zachary,  of  Areley  (died  9th  October,  1856). 
They  had  four  children — 

1.  Sampson  Zachary,       2.  Francis  Henry. 

Two  daughters  died  in  infancy.     He  married,  secondly,  1st 
July,  1858,  Eliza  Lydia  Zachary. 

9.  Wilson,  born  181 1;  died,  single,  at  Wednesbury, 
September  1st,  1835. 

10.  Deborah,  born  5th  October,  1796  ;  died  nth  March, 
1 84 1.  Married  George  Stacey,  of  Tottenham,  10th  April, 
1 8 18.     They  had  eight  children — 

1.  George  Stacey,  5.  Catherine, 

2.  Samuel  Lloyd  Stacey,  6.  Anna  Deborah, 

3.  Rachel,  7.  Sarah  (died  young), 

4.  Mary,  8.  Agatha. 

11.  Rachel,  born  18th  March,  1803.  Married  Robert 
Howard,  of  Tottenham,  20th  April,  1825.  He  died  at 
Ashmore,  2nd  June,  1871.     They  had  eight  children — 
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i.  Samuel  Lloyd  Howard,  5.  Eliot, 

2.  Robert  Luke,  6.  Alfred  (died  in  infancy), 

3.  Theodore,  7.  Rachel  Maria, 

4.  David,  8.  Elizabeth. 

12.  Sarah,  born  25th  November,  1804.  Married  Alfred 
Fox,  of  Falmouth,  15th  May,  1828.  They  had  twelve 
children — 


1.  Alfred  Lloyd  Fox, 

2.  Theodore, 

3.  Howard, 

4.  Charles  William, 

5.  George  Henry, 

6.  Wilson, 


7.  Rachel  Elizabeth, 

8.  Sarah  Charlotte, 

9.  Mary, 

10.  Helen  Maria, 

1 1 .  Lucy  Anna, 

1 2.  Sophia  Lloyd. 


We  have  already  had  a  glimpse  of  Samuel  Lloyd  as  a 
young  man,  winning  his  bride,  Rachel  Braithwaite,1  whom 
he  married  at  Preston  Patrick,  near  Kendal,  on  the  3rd  of 
October,  1 79 1 .     They  were  then  both  twenty-three  years  of 
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1  She  was  born  at  Kendal  30th  July,  1768 — daughter  of  George  and 
Deborah  Braithwaite.  Her  mother's  maiden  name  was  Wilson  (daughter 
of  Isaac  and  Rachel  Wilson,  of  Kendal).  She  had  two  brothers — 1st,  George 
Braithwaite,  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lloyd,  of  Bingley 
Hall — he  died  at  Kendal,  November  23rd,  1853,  aged  76;  2nd,  Isaac 
Braithwaite,  married  Anna,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lloyd,  of  Bingley 
Hall — he  died  at  Kendal,  Dec.  27th,  1861.  Of  her  two  sisters,  Deborah 
married  William  Dillworth  Crewdson,  of  Helm  Lodge,  Kendal — she  died 
at  Kendal,  30th  October,  1844,  aged  69  years;  Dorothy  married  Robert 
Benson,  of  Parkside,  Kendal — she  died  at  Parkside,  24th  September,  1861, 
aged  78  years. 
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age,  a  handsome  couple.  He  was  tall,  with  courteous  bear- 
ing ;  she  very  lovely,  with  lively,  animated  manners.  They 
not  only  outwardly  conformed  to  the  practices  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  in  which  they  had  been  brought  up,  but  were 
really  pious  young  people. 

Samuel  Lloyd  was  an  acknowledged  and  valued  minister,1 
and  during  a  journey  in  Ireland  in  that  capacity  had  a  severe 
illness ;  some  of  his  children  went  to  nurse  him  there.  He 
was  clerk  to  "  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Warwickshire  North  " 
in  1812. 

The  first  years  of  their  married  life  were  spent  in  the 
Square.'2  Afterwards  they  removed  to  a  larger  house  in  the 
Crescent,  and  when  Wilson,  the  youngest  son,  was  a  year  old, 
they  succeeded  to  Farm. 

Samuel  Lloyd  added  to  Farm,  by  purchasing,  in  August, 
181 1,  "the  field,  of  about  six  acres,  which  extended  to  the 
Black   Horse  Inn  (where   Braithwaite  Road  now   is).     On 


1  Minute  of  the  monthly  meeting  held  at  Birmingham  11th  of  sixth 
month,  1817: — "A  proposal  from  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders,  for  acknowledging  our  dear  friend  Samuel  Lloyd  as  a  minister,  has 
been  laid  before  a  joint  meeting  of  men  and  women  Friends.  This  subject 
having  been  weightily  considered,  this  meeting  agrees  to  acknowledge  him 
as  a  minister,  and  recommends  him  accordingly  to  the  affectionate  notice 
of  that  meeting.  The  Clerk  is  desired  to  forward  thereto  a  copy  of  this 
minute." — Benjamin  Evans,  Jun.,  Clerk. 

2  In  1882,  to  further  the  alterations  made  under  the  "Borough  Im- 
provement Scheme,"  their  house  and  many  others  in  the  old  Square  were 
removed. 
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June  the  24th,  1 8  20,  he  bought,  also,  the  field  where  the 
brick  cowshed  was,  fronting  Farm  lane." 

The  purchase  of  these  fields  added  to  the  park-like 
appearance  of  the  estate.  There  was  a  plantation  in  the  first 
mentioned  field,  and  a  path  with  gates,  leading  into  the  high 
road;  and  as  this  way  into  the  town  through  the  lanes  was 
very  lonely,  if  Samuel  Lloyd  were  returning  home  later  than 
usual,  a  man-servant  was  sent  with  a  lantern  to  meet  his 
master. 

The  danger  of  highway  robbery  in  those  then  little  fre- 
quented and  unlighted  paths,  was  sufficient  to  make  his 
wife  often  anxious.  Moreover,  fear  of  housebreakers  was 
general. 

On  one  occasion  Samuel  Lloyd,  the  son,  was  returning  with 
two  of  his  sisters  from  some  evening  lecture.  Being  caught 
in  a  shower  of  rain,  he  went  to  the  nearest  house,  to  beg  the 
loan  of  an  umbrella  for  them.  The  inhabitants  fired  a  gun  out 
of  the  window,  much  to  the  alarm  of  the  young  sisters,  who 
feared  that  their  brother  had  been  attacked  by  robbers. 

When  Samuel  Lloyd  first  lived  at  Farm,  he  did  not  keep 
a  carriage,  but  a  lumbering  coach  and  a  pair  of  horses  were 
hired  twice  a  week  to  take  the  family  to  meeting.  He  had  a 
riding-horse,  and  his  children  had  a  pony.  His  daughter 
Sarah  (Mrs.  Alfred  Fox)  remembers  still,  with  pleasure,  the 
rides  on  Moseley  Common,  with  her  father,  in  the  early 
morning,  before  he  went  to  business.  Moseley  Common  was 
then  a  fine  expanse  of  fresh  breezy  country. 
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During  the  years  of  their  early  married  life,  there  were 
"  wars  and  rumours  of  wars."  About  the  year  1810,  Rachel 
Lloyd  saved  a  store  of  guineas  to  be  ready  to  fly  with  her 
children  to  Kendal,  should  Napoleon  I.  invade  England. 
He  never  came,  and  these  guineas  were,  in  after  years,  pre- 
sented to  the  little  grandchildren,  as  they  arrived  one  by  one 
in  the  various  families,  as  a  gift  from  grandmamma. 

Rachel  Lloyd  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  Kendal  to  visit 
her  parents  every  other  year,  taking  some  of  her  children 
with  her.  These  visits  are  remembered  by  them  as  great 
events,  and  the  journeys  were  memorable,  for  three  days  and 
two  nights  were  spent  on  the  road. 

The  winter  of  18 14  (two  years  after  the  family  had  settled 
at  Farm)  was  exceptionally  severe.  It  is  said,  "  for  six 
weeks  a  waggon  might  have  been  driven  over  the  pond,  and 
all  the  fish  died.  The  path  was  cut  through  drifts  of  snow 
five  feet  high."  One  of  the  daughters,  then  a  little  girl  of 
eleven  years  old,  remembers  suffering  from  sitting  in  the  icy 
meeting-house,  cc  where,  in  those  days,  there  was  neither  fire 
nor  heating  apparatus.  They  even  cried  from  cold,  and  felt  it 
a  great  luxury  when  fur-lined  gloves  were  provided  for 
them." 

Still  are  "the  long  winters  at  Farm  remembered  as  times 
of  much  enjoyment,  when  brothers,  cousins,  and  friends  found 
untiring  amusement  on  the  ice." 

<c  One  of  the  daughters  (Sarah  Alfred  Fox)  was  a  capital 
skater." 
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The  second  son,  Samuel  Lloyd,  of  Wood  Green,  used  to 
tell  his  children  thrilling  stories  of  his  sufferings,  when,  as  a 
little  boy  of  seven  years  old,  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Harts- 
hill,  near  Birmingham. 

He  was  a  fag,  and  was  compelled  to  warm  the  big  boy's 
bed  by  lying  in  it  on  cold  nights;  then  at  ten  p.m.  he  had  to 
turn  shivering  into  his  own  cold  one. 

Often  the  little  boy  was  roused  in  the  early  morning  and 
sent  forth  to  steal  turnips  for  the  big  boy's  rabbits,  and  some- 
times he  returned  to  school  with  clothes  saturated  with 
moisture  from  the  heavy  dew  and  rain. 

It  seems  strange  that  his  parents  did  not  find  out  his 
sufferings  and  remove  him. 

The  school  was  kept  by  a  Friend,  and  it  was  supposed 
to  be  a  good  one.  Afterwards  the  sons  went  to  Josiah 
Forster's *  school  at  Southgate,  near  London.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  they  left,  and  were  apprenticed  for  seven  years. 

This  was  at  the  mother's  earnest  wish  :  it  was  the  Kendal 
plan,  and  everything  that  was  done  at  Kendal  commended 
itself  to  her. 

When  the  sons  were  at  Southgate  school  their  winter 
holidays  were  spent  with  their  uncle  and  aunt,  Joseph  and 
Sarah  Foster,  of  Bromley  House  (see  page  47).     The  early 

1  This  school  existed  for  many  years  as  the  principal  boys'  school  for 
the  sons  of  Friends.  Josiah  Forster  married  Rachel  Wilson,  of  Kendal. 
His  nephew  is  the  Right  Honourable  William  Edward  Forster,  chief  secre- 
tary for  Ireland  (1882). 
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intimacy  of  Samuel  Lloyd,  of  Wood  Green,  with  his  cousins 
and  schoolfellows  there,  ended  in  a  life-long  friendship  and 
partnership  in  business,  under  the  title  of  Lloyd,  Foster,  and 
Co.  (see  page  28).  Samuel  was  apprenticed  to  his  uncle, 
Robert  Benson,  who  was  a  grocer  at  Kendal 1  (see  page  55). 
His  uncle  and  aunt,  Isaac  and  Anna  Braithwaite  (see  page  55) 
interested  themselves  in  his  mental  improvement ;  the  latter 
teaching  him  French,  and  the  former  how  to  read  aloud. 

There  are  some  now  living  who  can  remember  what  a 
treat  it  was  to  hear  Isaac  Braithwaite  in  his  old  age  read  aloud 
favourite  passages  from  Shakespeare,  Macaulay's  Lays,  &c. 

<c  The  return  of  the  brothers  from  their  summer  holidays 
(the  only  ones  they  spent  at  home)  was  a  time  of  great  re- 
joicing. Their  first  visit  was  always  to  the  tailor !  They 
often  brought  back  live  animals  from  school.  I  especially 
remember/'  one  sister  says,  u  the  mingled  horror  and  excite- 
ment with  which  we  regarded  one  snake,  nearly  a  yard  long ; 
this  was  finally  killed  and  buried,  and  three  days  after  it  was 
dug  up  again  and  declared  to  be  alive  ! 

cc  Snake  hunting  was  one  of  the  favourite  school  pleasures. 
On  one  occasion  my  brother  William  caught  an  adder  by 
mistake,  and  as  he  was  holding  it  by  the  tail  it  turned  round 
and  bit  his  little  finger.  As  soon  as  he  felt  the  bite  he  set  off, 
as  fast  as  he  could  run,  to  the  surgeon's,  two  miles  off,  followed 
by  Josiah  Forster  (or  Longshanks,  as  the  boys  called  him) 


1  His  younger  brother  Isaac  was  also  apprenticed  at  Kendal. 
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at  full  speed,  to  the  amazement  of  the  people  in  the  fields. 

A  skit  made  by  one  of  us  on  this  occasion  compared  him  to 

John  Gilpin — 

"'Away  went  Forster,'  &c. 

"  The  swelling  produced  by  this  violent  exercise  after  the 
bite,  made  the  boy  seriously  ill,  for  some  days. 

cC  Swinging  and  skipping  were  favourite  amusements. 
There  was  a  beautiful  high  swing  in  the  fir-trees  at  the  end 
of  the  carriage-drive.  Skipping  was  carried  to  a  perfection 
scarcely  seen  now-a-days.  My  brothers  used  to  do  c  doubling  ' 
and  '  trebling/  which  means  two  or  three  turns  of  the  rope  to 
each  jump  ! 

"  They  were  adepts  at  kite-making,  and  the  flying  of  these, 
as  well  as  fishing  and  marbles,  were  the  great  amusements."  ' 

At  a  time  when  muslin  was  much  worn  for  caps  and 
aprons,  and  had  been  known  to  cost  a  guinea  a  yard,  "  clear- 
starching "  was  a  useful  art,  and  the  daughters  of  the  family 
took  a  part  in  it  once  a  month,  when  the  family  washing- 
days  came  round. 

Only  the  skilful  could  cc  clear  "  the  muslin  quickly  and  well 
by  clapping  out  any  of  the  particles  of  starch  which  might 
be  left  sticking  to  the  muslin ;  yet,  while  their  hands  were 
busy,  they  were  eager  for  mental  improvement,  and  one  of 
them  remarks  :  cc  I  have  many  a  time  learnt  my  Greek  verbs 
whilst  clapping. 
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The  same  daughter  adds :  c<  We  had  never  happier  times 
than  when  we  waited  on  our  dear  father  on  washing-day 
evenings.  He  used  to  give  us  such  a  loving  kiss,  and  say 
that  he  liked  having  his  daughters  to  wait  on  him." 

Dinner  was  never  later  than  three  p.m.  Visits  were  ex- 
changed between  the  families  of  Friends,  amongst  whom  may 
be  mentioned,  William  Shorthouse  of  Moseley ;  Martha 
Gibbins,  of  Hands  worth;  and  Richard  Cadbury,  of  Edgbaston. 
These  visits  are  remembered  with  pleasure,  as  there  were  in 
these  families  "  young  people  of  our  own  age,  and  c  consistent 
Friends/  with  whom  we  were  under  no  fear,  as  with  others 
we  occasionally  were,  dreading  remarks  or  questions  on  our 
'  friendly '  peculiarities  of  dress  and  speech/ ' 

Other  visits  were  paid  and  received,  from  the  large  family 
circle  of  cousins  at  Bingley  Hall,  and  a  few  other  families, 
but  like  many  other  Friends,  Samuel  and  Rachel  Lloyd 
avoided  general  society. 

"  We  played  '  Lavater/  and  other  writing  games,  spillikins, 
and  dominoes.  Chess  was  not  approved  because  it  was  too 
absorbing."  1 

The  eldest  son  (who  lived)  was  named  George  Braithwaite 
Lloyd,  after  his  maternal  grandfather.  He  married  Mary 
Dearman,  but  his  happiness  was  soon  clouded. 


1  G.  B.  Lloyd,  of  Edgbaston  Grove,  remarks  : — "  Chess  and  similar 
games  were  allowed  throughout  my  time,  say  from  1830.  Backgammon 
was  unknown  or  contraband,  on  account  of  the  dice." 
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In  the  diary  of  Mary  Capper/  a  minister  amongst  Friends, 
is  the  following  allusion  to  her  death  : — <c  22nd  of  8th  mo. 
1826.  Received  the  affecting  account  of  the  death  of  dear 
Mary  Lloyd,  formerly  Dearman.  A  short  time  ago  she  was 
young,  lovely,  gentle,  and  engaging.  Her  spirit,  I  consolingly 
hope,  is  now  clothed  with  purity,  and  admitted  into  the  king- 
dom of  rest  to  join  the  redeemed." 

S.  A.  Fox,  her  sister-in-law,  says  :  "  This  dear  member  of 
the  family  circle  was  greatly  beloved,  and  her  death  in  her 
fourth  confinement  was  an  inexpressible  sorrow,  and  the  first 
break  in  the  family  group.  She  and  her  babe  were  buried  in 
the  same  grave,  and  all  the  family  met  to  weep  around  that 
grave,  this  being  the  first  united  meeting  after  years  of  sepa- 
ration, when  an  especially  joyous  festivity  had  been  planned." 

Mary  Lloyd's  sisters,  Caroline  and  Eliza  Jane  Dearman, 
lived  with  their  brother-in-law  after  his  wife's  death,  until 
Eliza's  marriage  with  William  Janson,  of  Tottenham,  and 
then  George  B.  Lloyd  returned  to  his  father's  house,  in  order 
that  his  two  sons,  Sampson  Samuel  and  George  Braithwaite 
Lloyd  might  be  under  the  care  of  their  grandmother. 


1  Mary  Capper  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  Farm.  She  joined  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  1785,  when  about  thirty  years  of  age.  Ten  years  previously, 
when  she  and  her  brother  Jasper  were  first  attracted  in  that  direction,  their 
parents  were  extremely  unwilling  they  should  leave  the  Church  of  England. 
They  sent  her  to  reside  in  France  for  a  time  for  a  thorough  change.  She 
was  a  valued  "  Minister,"  endeared  to  a  large  circle  of  loving  friends  by 
her  cheerful  piety.  She  died  in  1845,  at  Birmingham,  in  the  ninety-first 
year  of  her  age. 
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For  many  years  the  presence  of  G.  B.  Lloyd  and  his  sons 
was  a  great  addition  to  the  pleasure  of  many  of  the  visitors 
at  Farm,  although  some  of  the  young  grandchildren  were 
rather  afraid  of  their  uncle's  raillery.1  Other  marriages,  in 
succeeding  years,  enriched  the  family  circle,  though  they 
deprived  the  parents  of  the  constant  society  of  their  daughters, 
a  privation  which  Rachel  Lloyd  greatly  felt. 

Deborah  married  George  Stacey,  of  Tottenham,  in  18 18. 

Samuel  married  Mary  Honychurch,  of  Falmouth,  in 
1823. 

In  1825  Rachel  married  Robert  Howard.  Her  new  home 
was  at  Bruce  Grove,  Tottenham,  very  near  to  that  of  her 
sister,  Deborah  Stacey. 

In  1828  Isaac  married  Mary  Rigge,  of  Kendal,  and  in  the 
same  year  Sarah  married  Alfred  Fox,  of  Falmouth.  (See 
Appendix,  page  109). 

Samuel  and  Mary  lived  at  Wood  Green,  near  Wednesbury. 

It  was  one  of  the  interests  of  the  parents'  life  to  drive  over 


1  When  Mary  Lloyd,  of  Wood  Green  (now  Mrs.  Henry  Pease)  was  a 
little  girl  of  six  years  old,  she  stayed  awhile  at  Farm  to  share  in  the  teaching 
and  care  of  Elizabeth  Shepherd,  who  was  the  little  George's  nursery  gover- 
ness. During  this  visit  Joseph  John  Gurney  came  to  Farm,  and,  ever 
wishing  to  do  good,  he  called  the  two  little  children  to  him,  and  invited 
them  to  read  a  passage  of  Scripture.  Mary  was  a  shy  child  ;  she  began 
with  beating  heart,  and  burst  into  tears  when  she  reached  the  puzzling 
word,  "  Pharisee."  Her  uncle  George  was  present,  and  for  a  long  time  he 
used  to  meet  her  with, — "  Poor  Mary,  she  stumbled  over  a  Pharisee  !  well, 
not  the  first  person  who  has  done  that,"  &c.  &c. 
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there  about  once  a  fortnight,  on  Friday.  The  Farm  carriage, 
driven  by  Samuel  Lloyd  himself,1  was  filled  with  children  and 
grandchildren,  or  other  relatives  who  were  staying  at  Farm. 
Sampson,  Wilson,  and  Theodore,  when  living  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, met  their  parents  at  Wood  Green,  at  a  three 
o'clock  dinner,  and  when  Sampson  married  Sarah  D. 
Zachary  and  lived  at  the  Vicarage,  and  afterwards  at  Church 
Hill  House,  Wednesbury,  some  of  the  visits  were  transferred 
to  them. 

Amongst  the  visitors  at  Farm  was  R.  M.  Beverley.2  The 
following  passages  from  his  journal  have  been  kindly  sent  to 
us.  They  convey  a  tribute  to  the  character  of  his  friend 
Samuel  Lloyd,  as  well  as  a  touching  description  of  the  un- 
expected loss  of  a  beloved  son  : — 

"  Tuesday,  April  7th,  1835. — Dined  at  Farm,  at  Mr.  Lloyd's  the  Quaker 
and  banker,  where  I  dined  once  before  :  an  agreeable  day  :  the  conversa- 
tion not  trifling.  I  had  much  conversation  with  Mr.  Lloyd,  apart  from 
the  rest.  I  find  his  views  of  the  Gospel  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
tinged  with  mysticism.  He  is  of  the  Evangelical,  the  modern  school  of 
Quakerism. 

"  Drank  tea  with  Joseph  Sturge  ;  the  family  of  the  Lloyds  from  Farm 
were  of  the  party.  I  talked  with  Mr.  Lloyd  the  whole  evening.  The 
more  I  converse  with  this  good  old  man,  the  more  I  respect  and  love  him. 
I  believe  him  to  be  a  sincere  Christian,  and  I  know  he  is  an  honourable 
man  and  a  most  kind  father  and  friend." 


1  In  advancing  years  Samuel  Lloyd  gave  up  driving,  and  Reynolds,  an 
uncouth,  singular  old  servant,  who  lived  at  Farm  many  years,  held  the  reins. 

2  Richard  Mackenzie  Beverley,  of  Scarborough,  author  of  "  Darwinism 
Exposed  "  and  other  works. 
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"Thursday,  July  16th,  1835. — Went  to-day  to  dine  at  Mr.  Lloyd's  at 
Farm.     A  pleasant  day  was  spent  there. 

"I  walked  after  dinner  for  some  time  in  the  garden  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 
He  told  me  that  his  father,  though  born  and  bred  a  Quaker,  was  a  young 
man  of  gaiety,  who,  though  he  used  occasionally  to  attend  the  Quakers' 
meetings,  yet  did  so  only  for  form's  sake,  and  to  keep  up  an  old  custom. 

"  He  was  a  remarkably  handsome  young  man,  with  a  fine  tall  figure  and 
comely  face,  and  this  was  a  temptation  to  him  to  run  into  vanity.  He 
dressed  in  the  fashions  of  the  day,  visited  in  high  society,  and  became  at 
last  a  companion  of  lords  and  ladies.  It  pleased  God,  however,  that  whilst 
he  was  running  this  course,  he  should  be  arrested  by  Divine  grace  and  con- 
verted. A  sermon  delivered  at  one  of  the  Quakers'  Meetings  touched  him 
deeply,  and  some  other  sermons  by  the  same  minister  in  a  very  short  time 
made  him  an  altered  man.  He  determined  all  at  once  to  give  up  the 
world,  to  hold  no  parley  with  the  flesh,  but  to  '  tarry  not  in  all  the  plain, 
but  to  hasten  to  the  mountain.'  With  this  resolution  he  at  once  adopted 
all  the  strict  plainness  of  the  Quakers,  and  ordered  his  taylor  to  make  him 
a  sober  suit  of  Quaker  apparel.  When  the  taylor  came  and  laid  the  clothes 
down  on  the  chair,  he  felt  as  if  they  had  brought  him  his  coffin.  It  was 
a  severe  and  hard  trial,  but  he  flinched  not  from  it ;  he  cast  off  his  finery, 
and  from  that  day  forth  wore  the  Quaker  dress.  He  was  a  religious  and 
tender-hearted  man,  and  died,  I  trust,  in  the  faith  of  God's  elect.  Mr. 
Lloyd  told  me  that  he  has  his  correspondence,  with  the  gay,  as  well  as  with 
the  religious  world.  He  finds  that  he  was  a  correspondent  on  familiar  terms 
with  some  of  the  most  fashionable  of  the  grandees  of  his  day. 

"It  was  a  very  fine  day.  I  walked  home  after  tea,  a  walk  of  four 
miles." 

"Thursday,  Sept.  3rd,  1835. — This  day  died  after  a  week's  illness  Wilson 
Lloyd,  the  youngest  son  of  my  friend  Samuel  Lloyd,  of  Farm.  This  youth 
was  just  24  years  old,  and  was  as  prepossessing,  amiable,  and  modest  a  youth 
as  I  have  ever  seen.  About  a  month  ago  I  dined  in  company  with  him 
and  remarked  the  uncommon  vigour  of  his  frame,  for  his  person  was  tall, 
elegant,  and  well-built,  and  was  so  correctly  cast  in  the  mould  of  manly 
beauty  that  no  one  could  fail  to  remark  it,  and  as  he  was  then  in  high  spirits 
and  health  his  sudden  death  strikes  one  most  forcibly  with  the  uncertainty 
of  the  tenure  of  human  life. 
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"It  appears  that  he  died  of  a  brain  fever  brought  on  by  excessive  walks 
in  the  heat  of  the  sun :  he  neglected  the  first  symptoms  of  illness,  despising 
them,  as  young  men  are  apt  to  do,  and  did  not  complain  till  he  himself 
began  to  be  alarmed  with  the  state  in  which  he  found  himself. 

"  The  medical  men  ascertaining  that  he  was  in  a  high  fever,  bled  him 
severely,  but  the  fever  kept  increasing,  with  delirium,  nor  could  they  at  all 
master  the  internal  fire  till  it  was  extinguished  by  death.  His  father  and 
mother  were  on  a  visit  at  Falmouth,  and  were  sent  for  by  the  medical 
men,  but  did  not  arrive  till  their  poor  son  was  dead.  I  fear  it  will  be  a 
very  heavy  blow  to  his  mother.  Wilson  most  resembled  his  mother  in  his 
gentle  character  and  in  the  play  of  his  features. 

"  But  he  has  gone  from  this  vale  of  tears  to  a  place  which  we  know  not 
till  all  be  revealed.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  young  man  of  innocent  life 
and  blameless  morals,  quite  unacquainted  with  the  world  and  its  wicked- 
ness, but  whether  he  had  a  vital  faith  in  Christ  and  a  hope  of  glory  in  and 
through  redemption,  I  know  not. 

"  I  was  so  much  fascinated  with  this  young  man's  appearance  and  manners 
that  I  had  proposed  to  myself  much  satisfaction  in  becoming  further  ac- 
quainted with  him,  but  it  is  not  so  to  be." 

"October  12th,  1835. — Dined  to-day  at  Farm.  In  the  evening,  after 
dinner,  I  had  a  long  and  interesting  conversation  with  Mrs.  Lloyd  in  a  sepa- 
rate apartment  about  the  death  of  her  son  Wilson.  She  read  me  many 
of  his  letters,  or  extracts  from  them :  for  he  had  kept  up  correspondence 
with  a  cousin1  in  the  North,  and  by  these  letters  it  appears  he  was  indeed  an 
evangelical  believer.  The  pious  strain  of  these  letters  was  delightful  for 
its  simplicity  and  sincerity,  and  as  no  one  had  suspected  that  he  was  more 
than  a  moral  young  man  of  blameless  manners,  it  was  a  source  of  great 
delight  to  his  pious  parents  to  find  that  he  had  for  some  time  been  a  humble 
believer,  finding  health  and  life  for  his  soul  in  the  death  and  exaltation  of 
Christ. 

"Mrs.  Lloyd  wept  abundantly  as  she  was  talking  of  him,  but  I  do  not 
think  she  would  have  him  back  again  now  if  she  might." 

R.  M.  Beverley,  though  gentle  in  manner  and  conversation, 


1  Alice  Braithwaite. 
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was  a  caustic  writer;  and,  on  one  occasion,  some  of  his 
criticisms  on  the  Society  of  Friends  greatly  pained  his  hostess. 
Rachel  Lloyd  could  not  receive  him  as  a  guest  without  a 
faithful  warning ;  and  one  of  her  grand-daughters  remembers 
with  what  solemnity  of  manner  she  said  to  him, "  There  is  one 
blessing  of  which  thou  art  depriving  thyself."  And  when  he 
looked  surprised,  she  added,  cc  The  Psalmist  says,  c  Blessed 
is  the  man  that  sitteth  not  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful.' " 
Afterwards  Mr.  Beverley  remarked  to  one  of  her  sons, 
"  Mrs.  Lloyd  has  been  giving  me  such  a  rap  on  my 
knuckles." 

Farm  was  thronged  with  guests  :  there  ministers  among 
Friends  were  always  welcomed,  as  were  also  members  of  the 
large  family  connection. 

One  of  the  daughters  mentions  that  <c  on  the  establishment 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  secretaries  who 
came  down  to  attend  the  first  meeting  in  Birmingham  were 
entertained  at  Farm  ;  they  were  Dr.  Steinko fT,  Dr.  Hughes, 
and  Dr.  Paterson.  Bibles  till  then  were  scarce,  and  children 
did  not  have  one  of  their  own,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  so  that 
I  well  remember  the  effort  it  was,  at  perhaps  nine  or  ten  years 
of  age,  to  ask  to  be  allowed  to  possess  one. 

"  Not  only  were  my  father  and  mother  hospitality  itself  in 
entertaining  guests,  but  very  charitable  to  the  poor. 

"  At  one  period,  for  a  considerable  time,  four  quartern 
loaves  were  cut  up  every  morning,  and  distributed  at  the 
door  at  9  a.m.  to  whoever  came.     The  piece  of  bread  was 
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often  accompanied  with  a  tract.  My  father  used  to  say,  if 
people  would  walk  a  mile  or  two  for  a  piece  of  bread,  he 
thought  they  must  need  it." 

We  here  transcribe  the  reminiscences  of  one  who  often 
visited  at  Farm  :  "  Our  cousins,  Samuel  and  Rachel  Lloyd, 
were  perfect  models  of  that  dignified  courtesy  which  gives  an 
honour  to  those  who  pay  it,  as  much  as  to  those  who  receive 
it.  All  guests  were  treated  with  the  same  observances  at 
meeting  and  parting.  The  tall  figure  of  the  husband  and  the 
graceful  one  of  the  wife  were  those  your  eyes  beheld,  first 
and  last.  And  there  was  a  completeness  and  perfect  keeping 
in  the  arrangements  of  the  house,  the  table,  the  garden,  the 
guests,  and,  I  may  add,  in  the  conversation,  which,  never 
frivolous  or  undignified,  yet  was  cheerful,  and  pervaded  with 
Christian  courtesy.  Large  parties  were  often  assembled  in 
the  large  drawing-room.  Grandchildren  were  constant  visi- 
tors ;  and  then  there  were  the  three  married  daughters  of  the 
house,  Deborah  Stacey,  Rachel  Howard,  and  Sarah  Fox  :  so 
lovely  were  they,  and  so  much  admired,  that  they  became  the 
constant  standards  with  our  father  and  uncles  wherewith  to 
judge  the  degenerate  beauties  of  our  day,  and  make  them 
appear  comparatively  wanting." 

The  same  writer  says  :  <c  The  Farm  drawing-room  holds  a 
conspicuous  place  in  my  memory.  All  others  that  were  large 
were  measured  by  it,  and  found  less ;  and  its  size  was  an 
article  of  faith  in  our  little  world,  and  that  any  room  was 
larger  caused  a  sensation  of  dismay !    It  was  a   charming 
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room,  with  its  Queen  Anne  windows  and  window  seats,  its 
look  of  perfect  purity,  and  its  scent  of  pot  pourri  in  a  large 
china  bowl. 

"  The  garden,  too,  was  delightful,  with  its  stately  formal 
lawn  and  parterre  in  immediate  nearness  to  the  house.  Beyond 
lay  the  pond,  surrounded  by  sloping  lawns,  the  magnificent 
Scotch  fir,  and  the  weeping  willows,  and  the  arbours  in  the 
shrubberies.  Further  off,  through  the  farmyard,  stood  the 
kitchen  garden,  where  was  the  hothouse,  and  near  by  to  that 
a  beautiful  bed  of  pansies.  The  house  was  approached  by  a 
stately  avenue ;  and  I  think  a  subdued  stateliness  may  be  said 
to  have  been  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  house,  and  of  my 
mother's  cousins,  Samuel  and  Rachel  Lloyd."  1 

Samuel  Lloyd  was  fond  of  his  garden,  and  often  walked  in 
it,  bringing  in  fine  fruit  or  a  beautiful  flower;  pansies  or 
dahlias  were  often  seen  in  specimen  glasses  in  the  dining- 
room. 

His  grandchildren  remember  walking  out  with  him  before 
breakfast,  and  seeing  him  shake  the  ripe  plums  down  for 
them,  to  their  great  enjoyment.  They  cannot  remember  that 
their  grandmother  ever  accompanied  him ;  indeed  they  used 
sometimes  to  wonder  if  she  had  made  a  vow  that  she  would 
not  take  her  pleasure  in  the  garden  which  was  so  delightful  to 
them  all.  Perhaps  she  thus  secured  a  little  leisure  when  her 
children  and  guests  were  thus  disposed  of. 


1  Recollections  by  Agatha  Pearson. 
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Samuel  Lloyd  rose  early  to  study  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
The  little  room  on  the  right  hand  on  the  top  of  the  stairs  was 
his  study  and  dressing-room.  It  had  a  great  many  shelves 
against  the  wall,  rilled  with  books.  Newspapers  were  seldom 
seen  at  Farm;  he  probably  read  them  at  the  bank.  His 
opinions  would  now  be  called  "  Liberal-Conservative."  Not- 
withstanding some  differences  of  thought  on  political  subjects, 
Joseph  Sturge  (the  Philanthropist),  was  an  intimate  and  valued 
friend  of  Samuel  and  Rachel  Lloyd,  as  was  also  his  sister, 
Sophia  Sturge.1 

Literary  interests  were  not  neglected.  Friends  in  Bir- 
mingham had  a  Book  Society  (which  continues  to  the  present 
day,  and  still  holds  its  meetings  at  Farm  occasionally),  and 
through  that  medium  new  and  interesting  books  entered 
Farm,  as  well  as  the  latest  biographies  and  other  works  of 
Friends. 

About  the  year  1836  a  great  wave  of  controversy  passed 
over  English  Friends.  The  result  was  that,  in  Manchester 
monthly  meeting  alone,  "  fifty  heads  of  families,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  leading  members  resigned  their  member- 


1  Joseph  Sturge,  of  Edgbaston,  well  known  for  his  earnest  efforts  in  the 
Anti-Slavery  cause  and  other  philanthropic  work.  He  married,  first,  Eliza 
Cropper,  of  Liverpool.  She  died  within  a  year  after  her  marriage,  and  then 
his  sister,  Sophia  Sturge,  returned  to  her  former  post  in  her  brother's  house, 
where  her  warm  sympathy  in  his  efforts  and  unselfish  hospitality  made 
visits  there  vividly  memorable.  After  her  death  Joseph  Sturge  married, 
secondly,  Hannah,  daughter  of  Bernard  Dickenson,  of  Coalbrookdale. 
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ship,  and  thus  the  Society  lost  many  of  its  brightest  orna- 
ments." ! 

Samuel  Lloyd  was  one  of  those  who  left.  He  was  bap- 
tized, and  he  and  his  son,  Sampson  Lloyd,  attended  and 
chiefly  sustained  a  meeting  of  "  Brethren,"  held  in  a  room  in 
Waterloo  Street,  Birmingham.  This  period  was,  no  doubt,  a 
time  of  peculiar  trial  to  both  husband  and  wife,  and  coloured 
the  concluding  ten  or  twelve  years  of  their  married  life.  One 
grand-daughter  writes  :  "  To  her  most  intimate  friends 
Rachel  Lloyd  is  known  to  have  expressed  great  conflict  of 
mind,  as  to  whether,  notwithstanding  her  continued  belief  in 
the  doctrines  of  Friends,  it  was  her  duty  to  go  with  her 
husband  or  not." 

Another  says  that,  "  for  herself,  Rachel  Lloyd  seems  never 
to  have  doubted  that  the  place  she  held  under  the  banner  of 
Quakerism  was  a  safe  place,  and  c  the  Truth '  was  best  served 
by  her  remaining  there." 

Brethren  were  now  added  to  the  frequent  guests  at  Farm, 


1  Some  few  years  before,  many  Friends  in  England,  and  large  numbers 
in  America,  had  left  the  Society  to  follow  a  new  leader,  Elias  Hicks,  a 
man  of  Unitarian  and  Pantheistic  views. 

"To  warn  English  Fri'.nds  against  the  errors  of  Elias  Hicks,  a  *  Minister* 
in  Manchester,  named  Isaac  Crewdson,  wrote  a  book  entitled, '  The  Beacon.' 
An  extraordinary  effect  was  produced  by  this  book.  A  committee  of  the 
'Yearly  Meeting  *  suspended  Isaac  Crewdson  from  his  position  as  'an 
acknowledged  minister.'  This  action  offended  and  frightened  many  persons 
of  genuine  piety,  who  were  alarmed  at  the  apostacy  of  Elias  Hicks  and  his 
followers."  See  for  full  account  "The  Inner  Life  of  the  Religious  Societies 
of  the  Commonwealth,"  by  Robert  Barclay. 
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though,  in  condescension  to  Rachel  Lloyd's  express  desire, 
they  were  seldom  invited  to  stay  the  night. 

The  house,  however,  was  often  full  of  children,  grand- 
children, and  near  relatives,  many  of  whom  left  the  Society  of 
Friends  about  this  time,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  Rachel 
Lloyd's  warm  friendships  for  Mrs.  Schimmelpennick,  who  at 
the  time  of  her  death  was  a  Moravian,  and  for  Miss  Rotton, 
and  others,  attest  that  similarity  of  religious  belief  in  minor 
details  was  not  with  her  essential  to  intimate  affection. 

On  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  their  marriage,  a  large  party 
were  assembled  at  Farm,  and  Samuel  Lloyd  presented  his 
wife  with  some  verses.  After  ten  verses,  describing  his  own 
religious  experience,  Samuel  Lloyd  thus  continues  : — 

"  O  God,  how  numerous  are  Thy  thoughts, 

Yea,  countless  as  the  sand, 
Ten  thousand,  thousand  precious  gifts 

Flow  down  at  Thy  command. 

"  'Twas  Thou  who  said'st  it  was  not  good 

For  man  to  dwell  alone, 
Found'st  me  a  dear  and  faithful  friend, 

A  friend  to  lean  upon. 

"  And  thus  for  now  full  fifty  years, 

Companions  day  by  day, 
Thro'  joy  and  sorrow,  weal  and  woe, 

We've  trod  the  toilsome  way. 

"  And  I  have  found  its  double  joy 

With  thee  my  joy  to  share, 
And  I  have  found  the  sorrow  less 

Whilst  thou  a  half  didst  bear. 
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"Then  let  us  now  with  grateful  joy 

Our  countless  blessings  own, 
And  evermore  united  bow 

Before  the  Saviour's  throne. 

"  No  longer  our  own  wills  to  do, 

But  His,  our  happy  lot ; 
Devoted  to  His  cause  on  earth, 

To  live  as  men  forgot. 

"  As  purchased  ones,  as  those  redeem'd, 

To  walk  a  few  more  years, 
And  dwell  on  earth  with  heaven  in  view, 

Till  Jesus,  Lord,  appears." 

Of  Samuel  Lloyd's  last  long  illness  of  eight  months'  dura- 
tion there  is  a  record,  chiefly  kept  by  his  daughter  Rachael 
Howard.  Though  it  tells  of  much  suffering  from  severe 
spasms  of  the  nature  of  "  angina  pectoris/'  ending  in  dropsy, 
yet  it  tells  also  of  triumph  and  victory  in  the  power  of  Christ 
over  every  evil  thing.  Those  who  were  privileged  to  wait  on 
him  often  felt  they  were  brought  nearer  to  Heaven.  He 
seemed  waiting  on  a  borderland  in  constant  happy  communion 
with  his  Saviour,  experiencing  the  truth  of  the  apostolic 
message,  cc  Whom  not  having  seen  we  love,  in  whom,  though 
now  we  see  Him  not,  yet  believing,  we  rejoice  with  joy  un- 
speakable and  full  of  glory." 

The  lines  below  well  describe  the  events  at  Farm  in  1849. 
Samuel  Lloyd  died  there  on  the  1  oth  November  of  that  year, 
aged  81  years. 

"  He  is  gone  to  his  rest !  the  aged  saint, 
And  the  arms  of  Christ  enfold  him, 
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No  more  his  spirit  waxeth  faint 

With  longings  to  behold  Him. 

For  in  the  likeness  of  Him  who  died 

He  woke,  and  he  was  satisfied. 

"  He  is  gone  to  his  rest !  his  silent  bed 

Is  where  the  dead  are  sleeping, 

We  hold  no  more  the  drooping  head, 

No  more  our  vigils  keeping, 

We  watch  his  sleep,  or  list  his  prayer, 

Who,  suffering  here,  of  heaven  was  heir. 

"  He  is  gone  !  and  has  left  her  lonely  here, 

Who  (like  rainbow  tints  ne'er  parted) 

Shone  by  his  side  for  many  a  year, 

The  faithful,  the  true-hearted, 

Who  (like  those  tints)  were  diverse,  tho' 

It  was  one  sun  that  made  them  glow. 

"  The  Spring  awoke  the  laughing  earth, 

And  softest  airs  came  stealing, 

This  genial  time  of  joy  and  mirth 

Brought  to  his  frame  no  healing. 

Yet  that  aged  pilgrim  could  rejoice, 

And  say,  *  It  is  my  Saviour's  voice.' 

u  The  summer  tints  on  the  ancient  trees 

i 

Were  bright  and  softly  blending, 

Their  leaves  were  stirr'd  by  the  sportive  breeze 

That  the  song  of  birds  was  sending, 

Said  he,  '  This  world  is  fair,  I  see, 

But  a  brighter  home  awaiteth  me.' 

"  They  brought  him  flowers,  the  bright,  the  fair, 

They  knew  it  had  been  his  pleasure 

To  arrange  and  tend  with  taste  and  care, 

And  the  finest  blossoms  treasure ; 

But  he  smiled,  and  said,  '  It  is  in  vain, 

They  win  me  not  to  earth  again.' 
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"And  days  passed  on — the  autumn  clouds 

By  autumn  gales  were  driven, 
The  setting  sun  ere  his  face  he  shrouds 

Sheds  radiance  o'er  the  heaven. 
He  heeded  storms  nor  sunshine  more 
Whose  heart  was  fixed  on  a  changeless  shore. 

"  His  head  bowed  down,  he  could  not  watch 

Fair  nature's  varying  splendour, 
No  more  on  those  he  loved  could  catch 

The  loving  look  and  tender. 
But  oh  !  he  found  his  God  more  dear, 
The  less  the  things  of  earth  could  cheer. 

"  Yet  loving,  gentle  was  his  heart, 

And  grateful  thanks  were  given, 
And  often  would  he  seek  t'  impart 

His  own  bright  views  of  Heaven, 
Or  listen  to  the  sacred  song 
Where  his  own  hopes  were  poured  along. 

"  For  long  the  pilgrim  had  to  stay 

Just  where  the  gates  unclose, 
Till  dawned  at  last  the  glorious  day, 

And  Heaven  upon  him  rose. 
When  like  the  captive  bird  let  fly, 
His  willing  spirit  sought  the  sky. 

"  And  now  he  is  gone  !  it  is  in  vain 

We  seek  his  bliss  to  measure, 
We  cannot  catch  his  rapturous  strain, 

Nor  share  his  holy  pleasure  ; 
But  we  may  tread  the  path  he  trod, 
While  here, — and  humbly  walk  with  God." 

Mary  Lloyd,  Jun. 


Chapter  VIII. 


HE  four  to  five  years  of  Rachel  Lloyd's 
widowhood  were  cheered  by  the  constant  pre- 
sence of  loving  children  and  grandchildren. 
The  marriage  of  these  last  were  subjects  of 
affectionate  interest  and  care,  and  the  little  great-grandchildren 
were  always  lovingly  welcomed  at  Farm. 

From  a  memoir  written  after  her  death,  we  learn  that  she 
was  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  two  sons  and  five  daughters,  and 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  not  only  took  an  active  part  in  house- 
hold affairs,  but  during  her  father's  frequent  absences  from 
home  attended  to  his  business. 

"  From  her  earliest  years  she  had  a  deep  and  awful  sense 
of  reverence  for  God,  and  a  great  fear  of  offending  Him  ; 
she  has  frequently  remarked  that  she  could  not  remember 
the  time  when  she  was  indifferent  to  religion.  She  dated  the 
full  dedication  of  herself  to  the  Lord  to  the  visit  of  some 
American  friends,  when  she  was  about  fourteen  years  old." 
The  Life  of  Madame  Guyon  made  a  great  impression  on 
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her  young  and  sensitive  mind,  and  there  was  a  danger  at  one 
time  lest  her  scruples  should  become  fantastic,  and  her  tender 
conscience  morbid ;  but,  on  the  minds  of  her  descendants,  who 
have  been  favoured  to  know,  love,  and  remember  her,  her  cha- 
racter, in  consequence  of  her  personal  self-denial  and  strictness  of 
discipline,  has  left  indelible  impressions.  She  had  many  rules 
for  herself,  some  of  which  seemed  to  have  little  purpose  in 


RACHEL    LLOYD    IN    THE   DINING-ROOM    AT    FARM. 

them ;  but  no  one  would  have  ventured  to  ask  her  why  she 
practised  them.  She  had  a  great  fear  of  grieving  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  if  a  Heaven-sent  thought  came  into  her  mind,  she 
dreaded  losing  it — at  least,  this  was  the  way  in  which  some  of 
her  children  accounted  for  an  absorbed,  tranced  state  in  which, 
for  a  few  minutes,  she  would  occasionally  sit. 

"  It  appeared  to  me  at  the  time,"  says  one  who  was  often 
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at  Farm,  "  that  these  silent  moments  were  the  lifting  up  of 
the  soul  to  God,  that  they  were  moments  of  spiritual  com- 
munion, and  that  she  was  refreshed  and  strengthened  by  them 
to  the  performance  of  every  good  word  and  work." 

Rachel  Lloyd  was  very  pains-taking  in  her  charity,  care- 
fully investigating  cases  of  distress.  It  was  her  daily  habit  to 
sew  for  the  poor,  and  her  grandchildren  remember  her  sitting 
at  a  little  table  in  the  dining-room  with  her  book  propped 
before  her,  and  her  work  in  her  hands.  There  was  a  fre- 
quent consultation  of  her  watch  (an  old-fashioned  one  in  a 
tortoiseshell  case),  lest  the  reading,  or  the  sewing,  should 
unduly  occupy  the  time  :  but  though  so  methodical,  she 
never  seemed  annoyed  when  interrupted,  but  was  always 
ready,  always  at  leisure  for  others. 

The  pleasure  some  of  the  grandchildren  had  at  Farm  could 
hardly  be  exceeded,  meeting  so  many  beloved  cousins  there, 
and  being  always  treated  with  affection  and  cordiality  by  both 
grandparents,  though  not  without  some  criticisms  on  deport- 
ment and  dress,  which,  though  doubtless  profitable,  were  not 
agreeable  at  the  time. 

The  following  recollections  of  one  of  the  younger  grand- 
daughters will  bring  back  to  many  the  remembrance  of  their 
summer  visits  to  Farm,  and  the  Sunday  afternoons  there. 

"  I  suppose  there  were  rainy  Sundays  then  in  the  summer- 
time, but  I  do  not  seem  to  remember  them.  I  cannot  recall 
one  day  of  entire  rain,  my  memory  seems  one  of  sunshine. 
When  we  arrived  from  meeting,  we  had  some  little  biscuits 
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offered  us  in  a  deep  beautiful  silver  basket,  then  we  walked 
through  into  the  garden.  I  can  remember  my  sisters  in  clear 
grey  silks  and  small  Quaker  caps  on  their  heads,  and  the 
cousins  who  used  to  gather  them  rosebuds  from  the  climbing 
moss-rose  tree  that  leans  up  the  house  wall,  outside  the  draw- 
ing-room windows.  The  ancient  tree  is  there  to-day  blooming 
(July,  1882),  and  its  buds  and  blossoms  have  a  scent  like 
none  other  to  me,  a  scent  that  connects  so  many  memories 
together,  a  scent  of  Farm. 

<c  At  the  bottom  of  the  lawn  was  a  deep  haw-haw,  fenced 
by  white  posts  connected  by  strong  chains  ;  it  was  a  tempta- 
tion to  the  child-mind  to  swing  on  these  chains,  but  that  was 
not  allowed,  especially  with  a  clean  white  cambric  frock  on. 
After  dinnner,  rambles  in  the  garden  went  further.  The 
kitchen-garden  was  visited  and  its  fruits  enjoyed ;  then  hymn- 
books  and  psalm-books  were  taken  out,  that  we  might  learn 
our  task  under  the  fir-tree  that  shed  a  turpentine  fragrance 
round  in  the  hot  afternoons,  and  the  little  dark  cones  lay  on 
the  threadbare  grass. 

"  About  four  o'clock  we  were  summoned  into  the  drawing- 
room,  so  cool,  vast,  and  white,  our  grandmother  being  seated 
on  the  wide  white-covered  sofa;  there  was  a  sweet  ancient 
perfume  in  that  room ;  there  the  restless  child  limbs  had  to 
compose  themselves  whilst  serious  books  were  read,  generally 
aloud,  by  one  of  the  elder  cousins.  After  that  followed  tea, 
and  then  we  attended  the  six  o'clock  meeting  of  Friends  in 
Bull  Street,  Birmingham,  and  drove  home. 
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"  I  do  not  remember  that  we  ever  ran,  leapt,  or  shouted,  as 
children  do  by  nature.  All  was  quiet  and  restrained.  There 
was  a  great  excitement  in  sometimes  finding  our  way  to  the 
house-roof,  but  even  that  was  a  whispered  and  suppressed 
excitement.  On  opening  one  particular  door  on  the  top 
landing,  we  did  not  find  a  neat  bedroom,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  but  a  dark  wooden  staircase ;  groping  up  this  and 
creeping  through,  the  bright  sky  appeared  and  the  house-roof 
surrounded  by  a  parapet. 

"  It  was  lovely  up  there,  on  a  level  with  some  of  the  tree- 
tops,  and  neighbours  with  the  birds  in  their  nests — and  how 
terrifying  to  look  down  through  the  openings  to  the  immense 
fall,  if  one  fell,  upon  the  garden- walk  below  !  A  fascinating 
terror,  for  one  could  not  help  peeping  through,  and  wondering 
at  the  garden,  in  its  new  perspective  as  seen  from  above,  and 
the  avenue  and  the  pond  gleaming  here  and  there  through  the 


trees."     This  reminds  us  of  Mrs.  Hemans'  description : — 

"  The  blessed  homes  of  England, 

How  softly  on  their  bowers 
Is  laid  the  holy  quietness 

That  breathes  from  summer  hours." 

The  dress  of  the  dear  grandmother  must  be  described,  it  was 
probably  very  little  altered  from  youth  to  age.  In  severe  weather, 
for  best,  she  wore  a  cloth  habit,  made  not  unlike  the  riding- 
habit  of  the  present  day,  only  more  open  at  the  neck ;  which 
was  covered  with  a  muslin  kerchief  neatly  folded  underneath. 
On  ordinary  days  she  wore  a  thick  camlet,  which  was  called 
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"  Princetta  stuff; "  it  was  not  very  warm,  and  she  used  to 
say,  "  bed  was  the  only  comfortable  place  in  cold  weather." 

Rachael  Lloyd's  fear  of  using  slave-grown  cotton  caused 
her  to  have  a  great  objection  to  any  material  which  had  an 
admixture  of  cotton,  and  confined  her  to  combinations  of 
worsted  and  silk.  Her  best  dress  was  English  poplin,  which 
became,  towards  the  end  of  her  life,  difficult  to  procure. 
It  was  made  with  sleeves  down  to  the  elbow,  and  low  in  the 
neck,  which  was  chiefly  covered  with  the  muslin  kerchief 
aforesaid,  worn  outside  the  dress,  and  over  this  a  silk  shawl, 
white,  grey,  or  cream  colour,  neatly  hemmed.1  The  arms 
were  covered  with  long  gloves  out  of  doors ;  sometimes  silk 
mittens,  without  the  hand  part,  were  worn  indoors,  and  there 
was  a  tucker,  or  short  frill,  of  fine  lawn  for  the  sleeves  and 
for  the  body  of  the  dress.  The  high-heeled  shoes  had 
buckles  in  front.  We  must  not  omit  the  large  white  apron 
which  was  often  worn,  made  of  Indian  muslin,  and  the  little 
clear  muslin  cap,  smaller  than  most  Friends  of  the  day. 
The  bonnet  also  seemed  to  belong  to  herself.  It  was  made 
of  a  greenish  drab  silk,  and  without  strings.  It  had  to  be 
pinned  on,  and  when  Rachel  Lloyd's  hair  was  thin  from  age, 


1  To  wear  a  fringe,  or  even  a  rich  silk  binding  on  a  shawl,  was  considered 
"gay;"  "plain"  and  "consistent"  Friends  avoided  wearing  them.  Rachel 
Lloyd  used  to  tell  her  grand-daughters  of  a  certain  Friend  named  Lizzie 
Forster  (probably  the  person  mentioned  as  living  with  Samuel  Galton's 
family  at  Duddeston),  who  when  she  became  a  "  convinced"  Friend,  and 
found  that  her  fringed  shawl  was  considered  "gay"  said,  "I  must  convince 
my  shawl  also." 
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on  gusty  days  this  little  bonnet  would  not  stay  on  without 
being  held,  and  has  even  been  known  to  blow  off  in  the 
street ! 

Her  grandchildren  remember  that  she  made  them  herself, 
shut  up  in  the  little  back  parlour ;  no  one  was  admitted  during 
these  and  similar  solemn  occupations.  But  what  a  bright,  ani- 
mated face  there  was  under  that  little  bonnet !  We  can  describe 
her  appearance,  and  perhaps  bring  back  to  the  memory  of  those 
who  knew  her  some  remembrances  of  her  loving  heart,  but 
it  will  be  impossible  for  those  who  never  saw  her  to  realize 
from  these  poor  details  what  a  power  and  influence  pervaded 
her  daily  life.  Everything  interested  her  :  she  would  use  her 
keen  intelligence  over  a  small  housekeeping  detail  as  well  as 
about  the  most  important  philanthropic  efforts  of  the  day,  or 
the  affairs  of  the  religious  Society  to  which  she  was  most 
sincerely  attached. 

Her  letters  were  written  with  great  solemnity,  and  gene- 
rally in  the  drawing-room — which  was  not  in  daily  use — 
with,  perhaps,  only  one  shutter  opened,  and  always  with  a 
quill-pen.  Her  grandchildren  were  expected  to  write  notes 
for  her  in  the  third  person  ;  it  was  a  letter  if  written  in  the 
first.  She  was  not  satisfied  until  these  missives  were  well- 
expressed,  as  well  as  neatly  written. 

The  grand-daughters  helped  to  set  the  dessert,  or  did  it  for 
her ;  it  was  chiefly  kept  in  the  deep  cupboards  in  the  back 
parlour.  There  were  several  dishes  daily  decked  with  fresh 
leaves.     Our  grandmother's  table  was  a  liberal  one,  she  liked 
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to  give  her  guests  pleasant  food,  even  if  she  chose  to  restrict 
herself. 

There  was  a  deep  cupboard  in  the  dining-room  at  Farm 
(now  fastened  up  with  a  fresh  panel),  which,  when  open,  gave 
an  apothecary-shop  kind  of  flavour  to  the  atmosphere.  Here 
our  grandmother  kept  drugs,  plaisters,  lozenges,  and  Pomfret 
cakes. 

She  often  doctored  the  poor  as  well  as  her  own  family,  but 
when  her  grandson,  George  B.  Lloyd,  was  seven  years  old, 
she  salivated  him,  and  this  was  such  a  shock  to  her,  she 
afterwards  became  much  more  cautious  about  administering 
dangerous  remedies,  like  calomel. 

In  "  Sunny  Memories,"  Harriet  B.  Stowe  thus  describes  a 
visit  paid  to  Farm  when  Rachel  Lloyd  was  in  her  last  illness 

"  One  little  incident  occurred  on  the  road.  As  we  were 
passing  by  a  quaint  old  mansion,  which  stood  back  from  the 
road,  surrounded  by  a  deep  court,  Mr.  Sturge  said  to  me, 
c  There  is  a  Friend  here  who  would  like  to  see  thee,  if  thou 
hast  no  objection ; '  and  went  on  to  inform  me  that  she  was 
an  aged  woman  who  had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  since  the  time  of  its  first  inception  under 
Clarkson  and  Wilberforce,  though  now  lying  very  low  on  a 
sick-bed. 

"  Of  course  we  all  expressed  our  willingness  to  stop,  and 
the  carriage  was  soon  driving  up  the  gravelled  walk  towards 
the  house. 
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"  We  were  ushered  into  a  comfortable  sitting-room,  which 
looked  out  on  to  beautiful  grounds,  where  the  velvet  grass 
and  tall  dark  trees,  and  a  certain  quaint  air  of  antiquity  in 
disposition  and  arrangement  gave  me  a  singular  kind  of 
pleasure.  The  more  so,  that  it  came  to  me  like  a  dream, 
that  the  house  and  the  people  were  unknown  to  me,  and  the 
whole  affair  entirely  unexpected. 

"  I  was  soon  shown  into  a  neat  chamber,  where  an  aged 
woman  was  lying  in  bed. 

"  I  was  very  much  struck  and  impressed  by  her  manner  of 
receiving  me.  With  deep  emotion  and  tears  she  spoke  of 
the  solemnity  and  sacredness  of  the  cause  which  had  lain  for 
years  near  her  heart. 

c<  There  seemed  to  be  something  prophetic  in  the  solemn 
strain  of  assurance  with  which  she  spoke  of  the  final  extinc- 
tion of  slavery  throughout  the  world. 

"  I  felt  both  pleased  and  sorrowful.  I  felt  sorrowful  be- 
cause I  knew  that  if  all  true  Christians  in  America  had  the 
same  feelings,  that  men,  women,  and  children  for  whom  Christ 
died  would  no  more  be  sold  in  my  country  on  the  auction 
block." 

In  the  little  memoir  of  Rachel  Lloyd,  previously  referred 
to,  it  is  stated  that  at  the  age  of  fifteen  she  began  to  feel  for 
the  slave,  and  joined  with  others  in  the  disuse  of  slave-grown 
sugar. 

In  1825  a  "Ladies'  Negro's  Friend  Society  "  was  started  at 
Westbromwich   and   Wednesbury   by  her   daughter-in-law, 
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Mary  Samuel  Lloyd,  and  by  Lucy  Townsend  (wife  of  the 
vicar  of  Westbromwich),  in  which  Rachel  Lloyd  took  a 
lively  interest. 

"  To  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  this  society,  and  dis- 
courage the  use  of  slave-grown  sugar,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  visit  from  house  to  house  in  Birmingham.  Rachel  Lloyd 
was  on  that  committee ;  the  minutes  relating  thereto  are  in 
her  handwriting,  and  very  interestingly  expressed.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  said  that  into  everything  undertaken  by  this  society 
she  entered  with  discriminating  judgment  and  help."  1 

The  annual  meetings  were  sometimes  held  in  the  Farm 
drawing-room  :  one  of  their  resolutions  was,  that  Cf  their 
efforts  should  not  cease  till  every  negro-mother  in  the  British 
dominions  should  press  a  free-born  child  to  her  bosom." 

Great  were  the  efforts,  and  many  the  devices,  to  awaken 
public  feeling  on  this  question.  A  seal,  with  a  poor  negro 
kneeling,  his  uplifted  hands  bound  by  chains,  and  a  motto, 
"  Am  I  not  a  man  and  a  brother  ? "  was  in  great  demand. 
Letters  were  then  written  on  one  large  sheet,  folded  into  a 
square,  and  sealed  with  sealing-wax. 

Work-bags,  pincushions,  and  writing-cases  were  sold 
adorned  with  similar  devices ;  and  touching  histories  were 
read  which  brought  tears  to  many  eyes. 

At  last,  August  ist,  1834,  slavery  terminated  in  the  British 
dominions.     A  medal  was  struck  to  commemorate  the  event. 


1  L  E.  Sturge. 
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Samuel  and  Rachel  Lloyd  spent  the  day  at  Wood  Green,  where 
the  children  of  the  Wednesbury  British  School  and  other  poor 
were  feasted  in  honour  of  it.  Samuel  Lloyd  addressed  the 
children  as  they  stood  in  rows  to  receive  the  medal  tied  with 
blue  ribbon,  which  was  given  to  each  of  them. 

The  last  drive  Rachel  Lloyd  went  was  on  the  1 8th  Feb- 
ruary, 1853,  to  see  some  of  the  poor  women  on  her  list  of 
<c  The  Aged  Women's  Relief  Society,"  a  charity  which  she 
had  laboured  over  for  many  years.  That  evening  she  tripped 
on  some  worn  steps  by  the  kitchen  door,  and  broke  the  small 
bone  of  the  hip-joint.     She  died  May,  1854. 

The  intervening  months  were  spent  often  in  much  bodily 
suffering,  but  her  sweet  patience  and  cheerfulness,  her  constant 
remembrance  of  others,  entering  into  all  their  pursuits  and 
pleasures  and  interests,  helped  her  to  forget  herself.  Her 
mind  was  clear,  and  she  was  able  to  enjoy  reading  and  con- 
versation, delighting  in  psalms  and  hymns,  and  repeating 
some  favourites.  One  day  she  said,  "  The  poet  made  a  great 
mistake,  when  he  said, 


"  *  Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 
Nor  wants  that  little  long ; ' 

I  seem  to  want  a  great  many  things." 

One  of  her  grand-daughters  writes  :  <c  It  seems  to  me,  that 
the  traits  in  our  grandmother's  character  which  were  most 
lovable  and  most  admirable,  shone  out  with  even  greater 
brightness  during  these  months  of  confinement  and  suffering. 
Her  now  helpless  condition  was  indeed  a  great  contrast  to  the 
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habits  of  her  previous  life,  which  had  been  active,  and  inde- 
pendent, and  simple  to  an  unusual  degree.  And  yet  not  only 
was  there  no  complaining,  but  a  cheerfulness  and  self-forget- 
fulness  which  made  it  a  coveted  pleasure  to  visit  her. 

<c  Her  Christian  faith,  though  it  had  been  reserved,  now 
shone  out  brightly.  She  loved  some  hymns  especially,  and 
liked  to  hear  them  sung.  Her  ear  and  voice  were  both  fine, 
but  she  had  never  allowed  them  to  be  used  in  this  way  before, 
except  in  making  lovely  sounds  to  amuse  her  baby  children 
and  grandchildren.  The  power  of  sympathy  which  was  so 
prominent  a  trait  in  her  character,  was  still  delightfully  felt,  as 
it  had  ever  been,  by  all  who  came  to  see  her. 

"  As  one  among  many  proofs  of  the  strength  of  this  power, 
we  may  mention  the  feeling  of  thankfulness  expressed  after 
her  death  that  her  sensitive  mind  had  been  spared  the  know- 
ledge of  the  fearful  sufferings  during  the  Crimean  War, 
knowing  how  it  would  have  distressed  her  to  hear  of  them."  1 


1   Mrs.  Albright. 
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Chapter    IX. 


|FTER  Rachel  Lloyd's  death  the  old  Farm 
furniture  was  dispersed ;  some  of  it  is  still 
cherished  in  the  houses  of  children's  children. 
George  Braithwaite  Lloyd  removed  to  Farm. 
He  had  made  a  second  marriage  with  Mary  Shipton ;  they 
lived  there  till  his  death,  6th  November,  1857. 

Then  Sampson  Samuel  Lloyd,  his  eldest  son,  went  to  the 
old  home,  which  once  more  resounded  with  the  merry  voices 
of  children.  The  bed-rooms  over  the  drawing-room  were 
built,  and  several  other  improvements  were  made  by  him. 
Here,  after  a  long  illness,  most  bravely  and  patiently  borne, 
his  wife,  Emma  (nee  Reeve),  died,  9th  March,  1863. 

Here,  after  some  time,  a  new  bride  cheered  the  home,  for 
on  the  nth  October,  1865,  at  Buckeburn,  Sampson  S.  Lloyd 
married,  secondly,  Marie  Wilhelmine  Sophie  Christiane 
Menckhoff,  and,  strange  to  say,  her  son  was  the  first  Lloyd 
born  at  Farm — Charles  Frederic  Lloyd,  born  8th  August, 
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1866;  his  brother,  Walter  Reginald  Lloyd,  was  also  born 
there,  18th  August,  1868. 

When,  in  August,  1870,  Sampson  S.  Lloyd  removed  to 
Moor  Hall,  Sutton  Coldfield,  Samuel  Lloyd,  of  The  Hollies, 
Wednesbury,  went  to  Farm. 


STABLES,    WITH    VIEW   OF    THE    CHURCH,    FARM. 

From  a  Photograph  taken  1882. 

At  the  end  of  the  avenue  a  handsome  church  is  now  seen 
amidst  the  trees ;  it  was  built  chiefly  by  Sampson  S.  Lloyd, 
in  memory  of  his  first  wife,  and  there  the  family  at  Farm  at 
present  worship. 

Now,  in  this  year  of  1882,  the  pleasant  sun  on  the  warm 
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summer  mornings  still  falls  upon  the  stately  old  house  through 
the  shadowy  boughs  of  the  giant  elms,  and  wakens  up  bright 
young  girls  and  merry  boys  to  their  happy  life.  On  the  deep 
green  turf  of  the  ancient  lawns  they  play ;  or  lawn  tennis  is 
set  up  in  the  avenue;  or  they  run  to  the  large  pond,  so 
delightful  to  children,  and  push  themselves  about  in  a  punt. 
And  the  fruit-garden  is  still  there  within  its  old  red-brick 
walls,  with  an  abundance  of  fruit  as  of  yore.  Or  in  winter, 
with  the  pond  fast  frozen,  the  girls  emulate  their  great-aunt, 
Sarah  Alfred  Fox,  as  they  fly  over  the  ice  in  skates,  and  have 
delightful  times,  when,  in  the  evenings,  friends  and  cousins 
join  them,  and  coloured  lanterns  are  hung  round  the  pond, 
and  hot  coffee  is  served. 

Then  there  are  the  festive  occasions  at  Christmas,  with 
games  and  acting  in  the  old  laundry. 

The  last  marriage  kept  at  Farm  was  on  March  23rd,  1 877, 
when  a  grand-daughter  of  the  late  Samuel  Lloyd — Caroline, 
second  daughter  of  the  late  William  Lloyd,  M.D. — was 
married  to  Richard,  third  son  of  Thomas  Gibbins,  of  Bir- 
mingham. It  was  the  first  wedding  celebrated  there  on  total 
abstinence  principles,  and  is  remembered  by  those  present  as 
a  particularly  happy  day. 

Now  when  we  visit  the  old  home,  and  share  in  these 
pleasures,  we  sometimes  fear  these  days  are  numbered,  and 
that  Birmingham,  with  its  motto  of  "  forward,"  is  pressing  so 
rapidly  upon  the  small  green  space  now  surrounding  Farm, 
that  it  may  become  uninhabitable.     It  has  been  with  the  hope 
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of  rescuing  from  oblivion  some  of  the  happy  and  pious 
memories  that  cling  around  it  that  this  little  Memoir  has  been 
written. 

Though  the  Lloyd  family,  as  we  have  seen,  claim  descent 
from  the  ancient  princes  of  Wales,  we  may  still  not  inappro- 
priately end  this  account  with  the  words  of  the  poet, 
Cowper : — 

"  Our  boast  is  not  that  we  derive  our  birth 
From  loins  enthroned,  and  rulers  of  the  earth, 
But  higher  far,  our  proud  pretensions  rise, 
Children  of  parents  passed  into  the  skies." 
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Note  to  Page  24. 

HESE  are  the  only  two  children  given  in  Mrs. 
R.  H.  Lloyd's  Pedigree,  but  since  this  book 
has  been  in  the  press  the  names  of  the  follow- 
ing sons  and  daughters  have^been  sent  to  us  : — 
Thomas,  born  1731-         Mary,  born  1725. 

Mary,  born  1728;  died  1745. 
Sarah,  born  1729. 
Anne,  born  1730. 


Sampson,  born  1732. 
Careless,  born  1741. 


They  left  no  descendants. 


APPENDIX   B. 

Charles  Lloyd  (see  page  27),  born  22nd  August,  1748, 
inherited,  by  bequest,  his  brother  Nehemiah's  estates  in  War- 
wickshire.     He   married    Mary,    only    daughter   of  James 
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Farmer,  of  Bingley  Hall,  Birmingham ;  born  23rd  December, 
1750,  and  died  9th  December,  1821,  and  had  eleven 
children. 

1.  Charles  (the  poet,  see  page  104). 

2.  James,  of  Bingley  Hall,  J. P.,  Warwickshire,  married, 
1 802,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Francis  Hart,  Esq.,  of  Nottingham  ; 
six  sons  and  one  daughter.      (See  page  105.) 

3.  Robert,  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  Francis  Hart, 
Esq.,  of  Nottingham  ;  one  son  and  three  daughters. 

4.  Thomas,  born  5th  November,  1779;  married  Susannah, 
daughter  of  John  Whitehead,  Esq.,  Barford,  in  Warwickshire, 
and  left  at  his  death,  28th  December,  181 1,  three  daughters  : 
Anne,  Susannah,  and  Agatha.  Agatha  married  George 
Engstrom,  Esq. ;  three  sons. 

5.  Plumstead,  of  London  ;  married,  first,  Frances  Isabella, 
daughter  of  J.  Betenson,  Esq.,  Ipswich ;  three  daughters, 
Mary,  Isabella,  and  Emma.  He  married  secondly,  Jane, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Howell,  Esq. ;  one  daughter,  Jane 
Howell. 

6.  Priscilla,  married  the  Rev.  Christopher  Wordsworth, 
D.D.,  Master  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Cambridge,  brother  of  William 
Wordsworth  the  'poet.     Three  sons  : — 


1.  John,  Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Camb. 

2.  Charles  Wordsworth,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews ;  mar- 

ried Charlotte,  daughter  of  Rev.  George  Day. 

3.  Christopher,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  1869. 
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7.  Olivia,  married  to  Paul  Moon  James,  Wake  Green, 
Moseley,  J. P.,  Worcestershire. 

8.  Mary,  married  to  George  Braithwaite,  Esq.,  of  Kendal ; 
died  1822  ;   four  sons  and  two  daughters. 

9.  Anna,  married  to  Isaac  Braithwaite,  Esq,,  of  Kendal; 
five  sons  and  two  daughters. 

10.  Caroline,  died  unmarried,  13th  October,  18  n. 

1 1 .  Agatha,  married  James  Pearson,  Esq.,  Birmingham  ; 
three  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Agatha,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  was  born  in  Edgbaston 
Street.  Afterwards  Charles  Lloyd  moved  to  Bingley  Hall, 
Birmingham,  which  his  wife,  Mary  Farmer,  inherited  from 
her  parents. 

Mrs.  Schimmelpennick,  in  her  "Autobiography,"  says  of 
him  :  "  Very  different  from  his  brother  Sampson  was  his  half- 
brother  Charles.  He  was  nearly  twenty  years  younger,  and 
a  man  of  remarkable  character.  Whilst  my  cousin  Sampson 
drew  forth  the  religious  affections,  the  conversation  of  his 
brother  tended  to  establish  religious  foundations.  It  is  good 
not  only  to  have  a  loving  spirit,  but  a  sharp  and  definite  out- 
line of  truth.  In  this  my  cousin,  Charles  Lloyd,  was  remark- 
able. His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  my  venerable  great- aunt 
Farmer.  They  had  a  large  family,  some  of  whom  I  knew 
intimately  as  I  grew  up,  and  some  of  whom  have  been  distin- 
guished for  talents  and  piety." 
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APPENDIX  B  {continued). 

Note  to  Page   12. 

Rachel  Albright,  of  Mariemont,  says,  "her  brother-in- 
law,  Edmund  Sturge,  remembers  Charles  Lloyd  both  in 
person  and  character  as  a  fine  representative  of  the  old 
English  gentleman.  He  was  tall  and  erect,  and  wore  the 
gentleman's  costume  of  that  period,  cocked  hat,  &c.  He  was 
much  looked  up  to  and  respected  both  by  Friends  and 
others. 

"  He  spoke  frequently  in  the  meetings  of  Friends,  but 
always  in  a  short,  pointed  manner.  E.  Sturge  remembers  that 
in  quoting  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  he  said  the  ex- 
pression c  God  forbid '  was  one  that  ought  not  to  have  been 
used,  as  it  was  incorrect  and  wanting  in  reverence.  It  should 
be,  c  Be  it  not  so/  "  A  rendering  our  recent  revisers  have 
given  on  the  margin. 

There  is  a  bust  of  Charles  Lloyd  at  the  General  Hospital, 
Birmingham,  commemorating  his  efforts  to  establish  it. 

The  following  is  an  account  which  has  been  preserved  of 
a  visit  paid  by  two  Friends  to  Charles  Lloyd  when  in  his  last 
illness.     No  names  are  given  in  the  MSS. 

"  On  First  day,  the  13th  of  1st  month,  1820, and  my- 
self received  a  message  from  Charles  Lloyd  of  his  desire  to 
see  us,   and  accordingly  we   went  after  Meeting   together. 
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Upon  entering  his  bedroom  he  appeared  very  glad  to  see  us, 
and  holding  out  his  hand  from  the  bedside,  cordially  shook 
us  by  the  hand,  telling  us  how  much  he  wanted  to  see  us, 
apparently  to  unbosom  the  feeling  state  of  his  mind,  which 
appeared  full  of  love  and  gratitude  for  the  peaceful  state  he 
was  favoured  to  enjoy.  He  said  that  although  he  was  so 
weak  as  not  to  be  able  to  walk  without  the  assistance  of  a 
strong  man,  yet  he  appeared  to  want  words  to  express  the 
peacefulness  and  quiet  he  was  favoured  with.  He  could  say 
that '  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death 
I  fear  no  evil,  for  thou  art  with  me/  He  knew  that  it  was 
through  the  blood  of  Christ  that  he  must  be  saved,  and  by  which 
alone  mankind  could  have  salvation.  He  had  been  favoured 
spiritually,  to  eat  of  His  flesh,  and  drink  of  His  blood,  to  the 
great  refreshment  of  his  soul.  In  the  fulness  of  love  that 
covered  his  mind  he  said  he  was  frequently  brought  to  pray 
for  his  kindred,  for  his  friends,  for  the  inhabitants  of  Bir- 
mingham, and  for  the  whole  world  at  large. 

"It  is  impossible  for  my  pen  to  do  justice  to  the  solemn 
scene,  which  was  most  impressive  and  tendering.  He  dwelt 
much  on  the  foregoing  topics,  speaking  with  great  fervour 
and  solemnity,  and  desiring  his  love  to  Mary  Capper  in  par- 
ticular, and  to  Friends  in  general,  again  shook  hands  with  us, 
and  affectionately  bade  us  everlastingly  farewell." 
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Charles  and  Mary  Lloyd's  eldest  son,  Charles,  was  a 
poet — the  friend  of  Coleridge,  Southey,  and  Charles  Lamb. 
Lloyd  and  Lamb  published  a  volume  of  poems  jointly. 
Charles  Lloyd's  pieces  are  still  to  be  found  in  some  collections. 
Charles  Lloyd  married,  12th  February,  1775,  Sophia, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Pemberton,  of  Birmingham,  and  had  five 
sons  and  four  daughters  : — 

1.  Charles  Grosvenor,  born  31st  July,  1800. 

2.  James   Farmer,   born   nth  October,    1801;    married 
Juliana,  daughter  of  —  Ormsby. 

3.  Owen,  born  31st  March,   1803,  M.A.,  in  holy  orders, 
vicar  of  Langdale,  Westmoreland. 

4.  Edward,  born  9th  July,  1 804  ;  married  Mary  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Plumstead  Lloyd. 

5.  Arthur,  died  young. 

6.  Mary   Sophia,    married    to    William    Thompson,    of 
Leamington. 

7.  Priscilla,  married  to  Charles  Romain  Millet,  of  Ver- 
sailles. 

8.  Agatha,  married  to  Ernest  Camille  du  Vallon,  captain 
in  the  French  8  th  Dragoons. 

9.  Louisa. 

In  1795,  T.  Clarkson  wrote  to  Thomas  Wilkinson,  of  Yan- 
warth,  to  introduce  a  young  acquaintance.     This  was  Charles 
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Lloyd  the  poet,  and  the  son  of  C.  Lloyd,  the  banker. 
T.  Wilkinson  writes  : — "  He  is  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  is 
in  the  counting-house,  and  has  good  prospects  if  he  follows 
that  line ;  but  the  young  man  is  of  a  very  feeling  heart.  His 
soul  is  harrowed  up  by  the  distresses  incident  to  large  towns. 
He  has  a  poetical  turn,  writes  most  beautiful  verse.  His 
attachment  is  to  a  pastoral  life,  as  most  rational  and  consistent 
with  his  own  feelings.  He  would  prefer  life  in  the  country 
with  £100  a  year  to  £1,000  in  the  town.  He  is  a  young 
man  of  a  classical  education,  whose  heart  incites  him  to  be 
vigilant  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  and  to  do  good." 

This  introduction  led  to  Charles  Lloyd's  going  to  stay  in 
Wilkinson's  home  at  Yanwarth,  and  to  his  acquaintance  with 
Wordsworth,  whom  T.  Wilkinson  thus  describes  : — cc  I  had 
lately  a  young  poet  seeing  me  who  sprung  originally  from  the 
next  village,  and  his  name  is  William  Wordsworth." 


APPENDIX   D. 

James  Lloyd,  in  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  the  county 
of  Warwick,  Charles  Lloyd's  second  son,  lived  at  Bingley 
Hall  for  many  years.  It  was  pulled  down  and  the  land  sold 
after  his  death.  He  married,  14th  July,  1802,  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Francis  Hart,  of  Nottingham.  They  had  six 
sons  and  one  daughter,  Priscilla. 

Thomas,  the  youngest  son,  is  the  only  survivor  in  1882. 
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Thomas  Lloyd,  of  the  Priory,  Warwick,  J. P.  and  D.L. 
for  the  county  of  Warwick,  high  sheriff  in  1872.  He 
married  Emilia,  daughter  of  the  late  John  Travers;  their 
only  daughter,  Jane  Emilia,  married,  4th  August,  1868, 
Sampson  Samuel  Lloyd,  J. P.,  county  Warwick,  eldest  son 
of  Sampson  Samuel  Lloyd,  M.P.,  thus  uniting  the  two 
families  of  Lloyd.  Their  two  eldest  sons  were  born,  1, 
Charles  Sampson  Llewellyn,  2nd  June^  1869;  2,  Thomas 
Owen,  16th  June,  1873. 


APPENDIX    E. 

Note  to  Page  2. 

Meirig,  descended, — 

Sawl, 

Lynam, 

Llewelyn, 

Seissyltt, 

Low  arch, 

Collwyn, 


Gwyn, 

Gurgant, 

Ivor, 

Llewellyn, 

Cadwyn, 

Aleth, 

king  of  Dyfed,  or  Dimecia,  or  Demica,  a  tract  of  country  in- 
cluding the  shires  of  Cardigan,  Pembroke,  and  Caermarthen, 
in  South  Wales.  He  bore  three  cocks  argent,  armed,  crested, 
and  jowlopped,  or.  He  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  and 
married  Nest  (Agnes),  daughter  of  Llewellyn  ap  Gwrant, 
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Prince  of  Morganwg  and  Glamorgan,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Uchdryd,  who  married  Mared,  daughter  of  Cadivor  Vawr, 
lord  of  Blaen  Cych-Gwegeney,  who  married  Ales,  daughter 
ofGoronwy  ap  Einion,  of  Llywarch  ap  Cynhaethwy. 

Ierwerth,  who  married,  first,  Gwerfyl,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  John  ap  Keillin,  descended  from  Marchweithian,  chief  of 
one  of  the  fifteen  tribes  of  Wales,  and  by  her  had  a  son, 
Owen  Noel,  of  Pencelli,  in  South  Wales,  and  of  Arwysth,  in 
North  Wales ;  2ndly,  married  Eva,  daughter  of  Sir  Arou  ap 
Rys  ap  Bledri,  Knight  of  the  Sepulchre  (Sir  Arou  was  a 
crusader  under  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion),  and  by  her  was 
father  of 

Cynddelw,  who  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Gorwareth,  of 
Cemmes  Ririd,  who  married  Gwladus,  daughter  of  Richard, 
lord  of  Dinas  Certhin-next-Celynin.    See  page  2. 
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Note  to  Page  2  and  to  the  Arms  (frontispiece). 

"  But  there  are  undoubted  representatives  in  the  male  line  of 
Celynin  now  in  possession  of  a  portion  of  the  ancient  estate 
of  Deio  or  David  of  Dolobran,  the  son  of  Jenkin  ap  Llewe- 
lyn ap  Einion  ap  Celynin  of  Llwydiarth,  by  his  second  wife 
Llenku,  or  Lucy,  the  grand-daughter  of  that  same  Cynvelyn 
ap  Dolphin,  who,  it  has  been  shown,  was  a  fellow-witness 
with  Celynin  ap  Ririd  in  1321. 
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c<  Seventh  in  descent  from  Joan  Teg,  of  Dolobran,  son  of 
Deio,  was  that  Charles  Lloyd,  of  Dolobran,  whose  earnest 
religious  convictions  taught  him  to  think  less  of  liberty  and 
the  possessions  of  this  world  than  of  a  glorious  inheritance  in 
the  next." 

"  A  very  interesting  memorial  of  the  family  is  an  oak  panel, 
which  stood  over  the  fire-place  of  the  old  hall  at  Dolobran, 
upon  which  are  emblazoned  the  arms  of  Lloyd  of  fifteen 
quarterings,  impaling  Stanley  of  six  quarterings.  They  are 
the  arms  of  Charles  Lloyd  (the  first  of  that  Christian  name) 
and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Stanley ;  of  a 
family  long  seated  at  Knockyn,  Shropshire ;  Joan,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  the  last  Baron  le  Strange,  of  Knockyn  Castle, 
married  Sir  George  Stanley,  whose  son  Thomas  became 
second  Earl  of  Derby  of  that  family. 

"  This  panel,  Mr.  James  Lloyd,  before  he  sold  Dolobran, 
removed  and  presented  to  his  relatives. 

M  It  has  this  additional  interest  for  the  local  genealogist  and 
antiquary,  that  its  blazonry  stands  upon  the  authority  of 
Charles  Lloyd,  who  was  himself  a  distinguished  genealogist. 

"  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  first  or  paternal  quartering, 
azure,  a  chevron  argent,  between  three  cocks,  argent,  is  that 
of  Aieth,  king  of  Dyvet,  the  ancestor  in  the  sixth  ascending 
generation  from  Celynin  of  Llwydiarth.  Sable,  a  goat 
passant,  argent-,  the  arms  adopted  by  the  Vaughans  of 
Llwydiarth  is  unnoticed.  Its  recognition  in  the  panel  seems, 
however,  to  be  conveyed  in  the  form  of  a  crest. 
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u  There  is  very  little  doubt  that,  consistently  with  the  rules 
of  heraldry,  Charles  Lloyd  was  right  in  giving  the  more 
ancient  paternal  coat  in  the  first  quarter." — From  "Description 
of  the  Armorial  Insignia  of  the  Vaughans  of  Llwydiarth,  with 
Memorials  of  the  Lloyds  ofDolobran,  and  other  cognate  families" 
by  the  Rev.  W.  V.  Lloyd,  chaplain  to  H.R.H.  Duke  of 
Edinburgh.  (Reprinted  from  the  Montgomeryshire  Collec- 
tions ;  T.  Richards,  37,  Great  Queen  Street,  1881.) 


APPENDIX   G. 

Note  to  Page  64. 

In  a  letter  written  by  Mrs.  Samuel  Lloyd,  of  Wood  Green, 

she  says : — 

"  16,  5th  mo.,  1828. 

"My  sister  Sarah  was  married  yesterday  ;  the  weather  was 
fine,  and  the  party  agreeable ;  the  Meeting  was  solemn  and 
impressive,  and  the  dinner  was  handsome,  but  not  oppressive. 
I  took  my  baby-boy  with  me,  in  order  that  dear  Rachel 
might  see  him  ;  our  two  sweet  sons  added  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  scenes  of  the  day.     We  brought  him  home  at  night. 

"  Alfred  and  Sarah  followed  us  to  Wood  Green,  and  left 
us  very  comfortably  this  morning,  intending  to  take  a  trip 
into  Wales,  to  bury  themselves  in  the  mountains  for  a  fort- 
night, after  which  they  will  return  to  Farm  again  for  a  week, 
and  thence  travel  direct  to  Falmouth. " 
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Note  to  Page  12. 

In  an  old  book  entitled,  <c  The  Christian  Progress  of  that 
ancient  Servant  and  Minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  George  White- 
head, historically  relating  his  experience,  ministry,  sufferings, 
trials,  and  service  in  defence  of  the  Truth  and  God's  perse- 
cuted people  commonly  called  Quakers,"  printed  and  sold  by 
the  assigns  of  J.  Soule  at  the  Bible,  in  George  Yard,  Lombard 
Street,  1725,  there  is  a  lively  description  of  George  White- 
head's efforts  to  get  this  declaration  of  indulgence  distributed, 
and  the  prisoners  freed.     He  says  : — 

"After  the  King  had  signed  a  copy  of  the  said  instrument, 
on  several  skins  of  parchment,  and  that  we  got  it  engrossed 
(afore hand  for  expedition)  in  the  Patent  Office  in  Chancery 
hand  (as  is  usual),  and  then  got  it  passed  under  the  Great 
Seal  of  England ;  and  then  being  eleven  skins  of  vellum,  in 
Chancery  hand,  it  was  swelled  to  that  bigness  by  reason  the 
names  of  above  four  hundred  persons  were  repeated  eleven 
times  over  in  it;  that  Ellis  Hooks  and  I  (and  some  other 
Friends)  were  hard  put  to  it,  and  troubled,  to  find  out  a  way 
or  means  to  have  it  dispensed  to  all  the  prisons  throughout 
England  and  Wales,  where  our  friends  were  confined."  *  *  * 
cc  The  best  expedient  I  could  at  first  pitch  upon  was,  to  get 
two  duplicates  of  the  original  instrument  prepared  and  passed 
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under  the  Great  Seal  as  the  first  was,  which  I  got  done  very 
shortly  ;  and  then  sent  messengers  on  purpose  with  them 
several  ways,  to  the  sheriffs  and  jailors,  as  unto  Sussex, 
Bucks,  Oxford,  Warwick,  and  Stafford,  where  our  Friends 
had  suffered  long  in  their  jails,  that  they  might  be  forth- 
with discharged  out  of  prison  ;  which  accordingly  was 
done." 

George  Whitehead,  accompanied  by  two  Friends,  took  the 
instrument  of  pardon  into  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  Hert- 
fordshire. A  fortnight  was  spent  on  this  journey.  "  When 
we  returned  to  London,  we  were  yet  more  concerned  for  our 
suffering  friends  in  the  more  remote  counties  and  prisons, 
namely,  those  in  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  England, 
and  also  in  Wales,  for  it  was  a  difficult  point,  and  tedious 
undertaking,  to  send  messengers  into  all  those  remote  coun- 
ties and  places,  where  many  Friends  were  prisoners,  with  only 
three  such  great  instruments  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England 
as  that  original,  which  we  carried  into  Suffolk  and  Norfolk, 
and  the  two  duplicates,  which  other  Friends  carried  about 
into  the  other  counties  before  mentioned. 

"  Besides  the  Patent  we  carried  (as  aforesaid)  was  so  big 
and  cumbersome  (in  a  leathern  case  and  tin  box  and  great 
seal  in  it),  that  Edward  Man  was  so  cumbered  with  carrying 
it,  hanging  by  his  side,  that  he  was  fain  to  tie  it  cross  the 
horse's  back  behind  him.  Now  being  sensible  of  the  difficulty 
and  delay  it  would  be  to  dispense  the  same  to  the  several 
counties  and  jails  where  our  friends  were  confined  throughout 
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England  and  Wales,  I  went  to  Judge  Hales  house  at  Acton, 
and  intimated  our  case  and  difficulty  to  him." 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  received  them  kindly,  and  made  a 
proposition  that  the  prisoners  should  "  remove  themselves  by 
habeas  corpus,  and  come  before  him  at  the  King's  Bench." 
"  I'll  release  them,"  said  he,  i.e.  upon  the  king's  pardon. 

George  Whitehead  and  his  friends  saw  great  difficulties  in 
the  way — the  long  delays,  the  expensive  journeys,  winter 
coming  on,  and  the  prisoners,  many  of  them,  poor  and  weak 
and  ill  from  long  imprisonment.  "  Howbeit,"  he  says,  "  the 
Michaelmas  Term  being  then  very  near,  and  the  under- 
sheriffs  coming  out  of  the  several  remote  counties  to  the 
Term,  I  told  Ellis  Hooks  we  might  take  the  Great  Patent 
and  show  to  the  Sheriffs  at  their  inns  and  offices,  that  they 
might  draw  out  Liberates,  and  send  to  the  jails  in  their  respec- 
tive counties  and  prisons,  to  set  our  friends  at  liberty." 

Finding  the  sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  "  who  was  an  ancient 
man,"  agreeable  to  this  scheme,  G.  Whitehead  drew  up  an 
exact  form  of  a  Liberate,  agreeable  to  the  king's  patent, 
briefly  comprehending  the  heads  thereof,"  and  had  as  many 
copies  transcribed  as  were  needed  for  the  remaining  remote 
counties  where  our  friends  were  not  set  at  liberty,  <c  with  the 
prisoners'  names  in  each  Liberate  respectively  appertaining 
to  the  same  county ;  as  those  in  Montgomeryshire  Prison  in 
a  distinct  warrant,  or  Liberate,  for  the  sheriff  of  that  county, 
&c/'  *  *  *  «  So  that  at  last,  through  much  labour,  care,  and 
diligence,  the  difficulty  we  had  been  under  came  to  be  re- 
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moved,  /.<?.,  the  setting  at  liberty  our  dear  friends  (by  virtue 
of  the  king's  letters  patent)  who  were  prisoners  in  the  remote 
counties  of  England  and  Wales/ ' 

Among  the  491  names  of  prisoners  to  be  liberated  are 
Charles  Lloyd,  Thomas  Lloyd,  Cadwallader  Edwards,  Anne 
Laurence,  &c.  &c. 


APPENDIX   I. 

Note  to  Page  8. 

In  u  The  Life  of  William  Penn,"  by  Samuel  Jamray  (Phila- 
delphia, 1882),  Thomas  Lloyd  is  mentioned  as  a  minister  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  a  man  of  excellent  character  and 
abilities ;  who,  during  William  Penn's  absence  in  England, 
undertook  the  Presidency  of  the  Council,  and  to  him  was 
entrusted  the  keeping  of  the  Great  Seal. 

William  Penn  left  his  colony  Auguft  16,  1684.  In  1687 
Thomas  Lloyd  was  anxious  to  be  released  from  his  onerous 
position.  William  Penn  writes: — CCI  am  sorry  that  Thomas 
Lloyd,  my  esteemed  friend,  covets  a  quietus,  that  is  young, 
and  active  and  ingenious,  for  from  such  it  is  that  I  expect  help, 
and  such  will  not  sow,  I  hope,  in  vain."  ...  In  1688,  William 
Penn  wrote  to  Thomas  Lloyd  promising  to  return  to  Penn- 
sylvania very  soon,  and  concluding,  "  By  all  that  is  reverent, 
tender,  and  friendly,  I  beseech  thy  care,  condescension  and 
help  for  that  poor  province. " 
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From  a  little  book,  c<  Memoirs  of  James  Logan  " — a  dis- 
tinguished scholar  and  <c  Christian  legislator  "  who  was  himself 
secretary  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania — we  extract  the 
following  :  tc  During  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  Penn  found 
but  one  qualified  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  whom  he 
was  able  to  place  at  the  helm  of  government,  viz.,  his  valued 
and  gifted  friend  Thomas  Lloyd ;  and  he  only  for  a  few 
years  as  President  of  Council.  But  the  responsibility  was  a 
heavier  one  than  Lloyd  was  willing  to  sustain,  and,  much  to 
the  regret  of  his  principal,  he  relinquished  the  charge.  The 
legislative  power  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  persons  not  at  all 
connected  with  Friends,  even  while  the  Society  still  had  the 
numerical  preponderance  in  the  community." 

From  "  A  Collection  of  Memorials  concerning  divers 
deceased  ministers  and  others  of  the  people  called  Quakers  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  parts  adjacent,  from  nearly  the 
first  settlement  thereof,  to  the  year  17 87,"  the  following  quaint 
account  is  taken. 

"A  testimony  from  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Haverford 
in  Pennsylvania,  concerning  Thomas  Lloyd. 

"  The  love  of  God,  and  the  regard  we  have  to  the  blessed 
truth,  constrains  us  to  give  forth  this  testimony  concerning 
our  dear  friend  Thomas  Lloyd,  many  of  us  having  had  long 
acquaintance  with  him  both  in  Wales,  where  he  formerly  lived, 
and  also  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  finished  his  course,  and  laid 
down  his  head  in  peace  with  the  Lord,  and  is  at  rest  and  joy  with 
Him  for  evermore.     He  was  by  birth  of  them  who  are  called 
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the  gentry,  his  father  being  a  man  of  a  considerable  estate,  and 
of  great  esteem  in  his  time,  of  an  antient  house  and  estate 
called  Dolobran,  in  Montgomeryshire  in  Wales.  He  was 
brought  up  at  the  most  noted  schools,  and  from  thence  went 
to  one  of  the  universities,  and  because  of  his  superior  natural 
and  acquired  parts,  many  of  account  in  the  world  had  an  eye 
of  regard  towards  him.  Being  offered  degrees  and  places  of 
preferments,  he  refused  them  all ;  the  Lord  beginning  his 
work  in  him,  and  causing  a  measure  of  his  light  to  shine  out 
of  darkness  in  his  heart,  which  gave  him  a  sight  of  the 
vain  forms,  customs,  and  traditions  of  the  schools  and  colleges. 
And  hearing  of  a  poor  despised  people  called  Quakers,  he 
went  to  hear  them,  and  the  Lord's  power  reached  unto  him, 
and  came  over  him  to  the  humbling  and  bowing  his  heart  and 
spirit ;  so  that  he  was  convinced  of  God's  everlasting  truth, 
and  received  it  in  the  love  of  it,  and  was  made  willing,  like 
meek  Moses,  to  choose  rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the 
people  of  the  Lord,  than  the  honours,  preferments,  and  riches 
of  this  world.  The  earthly  wisdom  came  to  be  of  no  reputa- 
tion with  him,  but  he  became  a  fool,  both  to  it  and  his  former 
associates ;  and  through  self-denial  and  taking  up  the  daily 
cross  of  Christ  Jesus,  which  crucified  his  natural  will,  affec- 
tions, and  pleasures,  he  came  to  be  a  scholar  in  Christ's  school, 
and  to  learn  the  true  wisdom  which  is  from  above. 

"  Thus,  by  departing  from  the  vanities  and  iniquities  of  the 
world,  and  following  the  leadings,  guidance,  and  instructions 
of  the  divine  light,  grace,  and  spirit  of  Christ,  he  came  more 
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and  more  to  have  an  understanding  in  the  mysteries  of  God's 
kingdom,  and  was  made  an  able  minister  of  the  everlasting 
gospel  of  peace  and  salvation,  his  acquired  parts  being  sanc- 
tified to  the  service  of  truth. 

"  His  sound  and  effectual  ministry,  his  godly  conversation, 
meek  and  lamb-like  spirit,  great  patience,  temperance,  and 
humility,  and  slowness  to  wrath  ;  his  love  to  the  brethren,  his 
godly  care  in  the  Church  of  Christ  that  all  things  might  be 
kept  sweet,  savoury,  and  in  good  order ;  his  helping  hand  to 
the  weak,  and  gentle  admonitions,  we  are  fully  satisfied  have 
a  seal  and  witness  in  the  hearts  of  all  faithful  Friends  who 
knew  him,  both  in  the  land  of  his  nativity  and  in  these 
American  parts.  We  may,  in  truth,  say  he  sought  not  him- 
self, nor  the  riches  of  this  world,  but  his  eye  was  to  that  which 
is  everlasting,  being  given  up  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  the 
truth  and  the  sake  of  Friends.  .  .  .  He  was  taken  with  a 
malignant  fever  the  5th  of  the  7th  month,  1694,  and  though 
his  bodily  pain  was  great  he  bore  it  with  much  patience.  Not 
long  before  his  departure  some  friends  being  with  him  he 
said,  '  Friends,  I  love  you  all,  I  am  going  from  you,  and  I 
die  in  unity  and  love  with  all  faithful  Friends.  I  have  fought 
a  good  fight  and  kept  the  faith,  which  stands  not  in  the 
wisdom  of  words  but  in  the  power  of  God :  I  have  sought 
not  for  strife  and  contention,  but  for  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel.  I  lay  down 
my  head  in  peace,  and  desire  you  all  may  do  so.  Friends, 
farewell  all/ 
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<c  On  the  10th  day  of  the  7th  month  aforesaid,  being  the 
6th  day  of  his  sickness,  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  remove  him 
from  the  many  trials,  temptations,  sorrows,  and  troubles  of  this 
world,  to  the  kingdom  of  everlasting  joy  and  peace ;  but  the 
remembrance  of  his  innocent  life  and  meek  spirit  lives  with 
us,  and  his  memorial  is,  and  will  remain  to  be,  sweet  and 
comfortable  to  the  faithful.  He  was  buried  in  the  Friends' 
burying-ground  in  Philadelphia,  aged  about  forty-five  years, 
having  been  several  years  President  and  Deputy-Governor  of 
Pennsylvania. " 
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